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Tur PATRONS or AMERICAN LITERATURE 


RE refpectfully informed, that the Columbian Mag a- 
zine has been lately transferred to new proprietors, 
between whom and the gentlemen, who fometime ago pub- 
lifhed propofals for the Philadelphia Mag azine and Univer- 
fal Afylum, an agreement, to unite the two, has taken 
place. The joint-proprietors, have, therefore, refolved to 
continue the Columbian Magazine, on an enlarged and 
improved plan, under the title of 
THE 


UNIVERSAL 


COLUMBIAN 





D 


AS Y LU M, 


MAGAZINE, 








By a SOCIETY or GENTLEMEN. 
PLAN anon CONDITIONS: 

I. To promote the be/? intere/is of be given in lieu thereof; and 
fociety, and to afford rational fhould both be leit our, at any 
entertainment, to readers of a time, the Afylum, for that 
judicions and cultivated tafte, month, fhall contain 80 pages. 
thall be the invariable objects IV. It thall be printed on fine paper 
of this Mifcellany. and a good type. The fize 

II. It fhall contain a great variety fhall be the fame as that of the 
of interefting crigimal commu- Kuropean magazines, corref- 
nications. Many valuable trag- ponding with the former vo- 
ments, and fugitive pieces, lumes of the Columbian Maga- 
which might otherwife fink in- zine. The pretent proprietors 
to oblivion, fhall alfo be pre- fhall obviate any inconvenience 
ferved inthis 4/y/um. It thall, that may arife, to the fubleri- 
moreover, contain a faithful bers, trom the largenefs of the 
regilter of foreign and domet- pages in the January and Fe- 
tic occurrences, meteorological bruary magazines. 
tables, bills of mortality, Gc. Y. It thall be publifhed in the firft 

Wi. This work thall be publithed, week in every month, with u- 


¢’7F Gentlemen are requefted to inform the publither, if, at any time 
regularly ferved, that the neglect may be remedicd 


for the proprietors, by William 
Toung, at the corner of Chet 
nut and Second-ftreets, Phila- 
delphia, in monthly numbers, 
each containing 64 pages, in- 
cluding an engraving, and a 
piece of mufick. Should either 
the engraving or mulick be o- 
mitted, 8 additional pages {hall 


niform punctuality. 


. The tubfcription fhall be the 


fame as heretofore, viz. two 
dollars and two thirds, annu- 
ally; to be paid in two equal 
payments, either in advance, 
or at fuch time, in every halt 
year, as may be moft {fuitable 
to the fubicribers. 


, they are no’ 


PHILADELPHIA, 31 March, 1790. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS 


A Citizen of the State of New-York, is entitled to our thanks, for 
the friendly hints contained in his candid criticifms. Some of them 
we fhall adopt. His future correfpondence is requefted. 

The juvenile effay in favour of duelling, and alfo the reply to it, fhall 
appear in our next. The fubject, though a trite one, is dilcaffed in an 
ingeniotis manner. 

Peter Quiz is witty; but his wit might be better employed. We 
fhall always endeavour to keep clear of even the moft diftant perfonal al- 
lufions. Ifa vice, or foible, be general, it is cruel to attack it in ove per- 
fon only: if it be peculiar to one, then we conceive it is too trifling to be 
br ought before the publick. 

A 3's firiflures on female drefs are dull and infipid toa proverb. 
Why are the fair Sex the fatirift’s only game? Are there not equal extra- 
vagance and abfurdity difplayed in the drefs of the other fex? 

To Brutus it may fuftice to oblerve, that the Afylam is not a recepta- 
cle for political controverties. 


SPPOOODOF SSC OOO — 


The tranflation of Offian’s addre/s to the Sun is inferted in ovr prefent 
number. The battle of Cuchullin, tranflated by the fame gentleman, is 
referved for our next. 

Matilda's elegy is replete with all that tender fenfibility, and delicacy 
of fentiment, which chara¢terife the more amiable part of her fex. If 
permitted to correct a few inaccuracies in the compojition, we hall cheer- 
fully infert it in the Afylum for April.—-Should the ladies condefcend to 
favour us with their literary correfpondence, we fhall ever treat their 
communications with the utmoft refpe¢ct. To improve and refine publick 
manners and tafte, to aflert the equal dignity of the female mind, and to 
refcue it from the illiberal and degrading imputation of inferiority, are 
certainly objects which ought to induce the accomplifhed fair one tu take 
up her pen. Let not diflidence make her thrink from the laudable under- 
taking.—She need not be known either to the publick or to us. 

To Strephon we recommend a peruial of the ezghth commandment. 

Edwin's verfes, addrefled to Mits K— are incomprehenjitle, at leaft to 
us. 

Utility being our firft object, every communication refpecting the 
agriculture, the manufactures, and commerce, of the United States fhall 
meet with a grateful reception. 


iP An accurate wiew of Charlefon, from any correfpondent in that city, will particy- 
larly oblige the proprietors of this work. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF 


HERE was atime when the 
name of this celebrated Chrif- 

tian Philefopher, was familiar w 
every man, woman, and to nearly 
every child, in Pennfylvania —His 
fize, which was not much above 
four feet, his drefs, which was al- 
ways the fame, confifting of light- 
coloured plain clothes, a white hat, 
and half-boots ;—-his milk white 
beard, which hung upon his breatt ; 
and, above all, his peculiar princi- 
ples and conduct, rendered him to 
many, an object of admiration, and 
toall, the fubject of converfation.— 
He was born in England, and 
{pent the early part of his life at 
fea. His firft fettlement was in 
Barbadoes, as a merchant, where 
he was foon convinced of the ini- 
quity of the flave trade. He bore 
an open teftimony againft it, in all 
companies, by which means he ren- 
dered himfeif fo unpopular, that he 
left the ifland in difgult, and fettled 
in the then province of Pennfylva- 
nia. He fixed his home at Abing- 
ton, ten miles from Philadelphia, 


Uni. Asyu. Vol. IV. No. 3. 


BENJAMIN LAY. 


from whence he made frequent ex- 
curfious to the city, and to different 
parts of the country.— 

At the time of his arriva} in 
Pennfylvania, he found many of 
his brethren, the people calle: 
Quakers, had fallen fo far from their 
original principles, as to keep ne- 
gro flaves. He remonftrated with 
them, both publickly and privately, 
againft the practice ; but, frequent- 
ly with fo much indifereet zeal, as 
to give great offence. He often 
difturbed their public meetings, by 
interrupting or oppofing their 
preachers, for which he was onc> 
carried out of a meeting-houfe, by 
two or three friends.—-Upon this 
occafion he fubmitted with patience 
to what he confidered a {pecies of 
perfecution.—He lay down at the 
door of the: meeting-houle, in a 
fhower of rain, till divine worthip 
was ended ; nor could he be pree 
vailed upon to rife, till the whole 
congregation had ftepped over him 
in their way to their refpective 
homes.— 


S 








134 An account of Benjamin Lay. 


To thew his indignation againft 
the practice of flave-keeping, he 
once carried a bladder filled with 
blood into a meeting ; and, in the 
prefence of the whole congregation, 
thruft a {word, which he had con- 
cealed under his coat, into the blad- 
der, extlaiming, at the fame time, 
*« Thus fhall God fhed the blood of 
thoie perfons who enflave their fel- 
low creatures.” The terror of this 
extravagant and unexpected act 
produced fwoonings, in feveral of 
the women of the congregation.— 

He once went into the houfe of 
a friend, in Philadelphia, and found 
him feated at breakfaft, with his 
family around him. Being atked 
by him to fit down and breakfaft 
with them, he faid, ‘* Doft thou 
keep flaves in thy houfe ?”” Upon 
being anfwered in the affirmative, 
he faid, “* Then I will not partake 
with thee, of the fruits of thy un- 
righteoufnels.” 

He took great pains to convince 
a farmer and his wife, in Chefter 
county, of the iniquity of keeping 
negro flaves, but to no purpofe. 
They not only kept their flaves, 
but defended the pra¢tice. One 
day he went into their houfe, and 
after a thort difeourfe with them, 
wpon the wickednefs, and particular- 
ly the inhumanity, of feparating 
children irom their parents, which 
was involved in the flave trade, 
he feized the only child of the fami- 
ly, (a little girl about three years 
old) and pretended to run away 
with her.—The child cried bitterly, 
** I will be good,—I will be good,” 
and the parents fhewed figns of be- 
ing alarmed. Upon oblerving thts 
feene, Mr. Lay faid, very empha- 
tically,—“* You fee, and fee/ now a 
little of the diftre{s you occation eve- 
ry day, by the inhuman practice of 
fiave-keeping.” 

This venerable philofopher did 
wot limit his pious teftimony againit 


vice to flave-keeping alone. He 
was oppoled to every {pecies of ex- 
travagance. Upon the introduction 
of tea, as an article of diet, inte 
Penrifylvania, his wife bought a 
fmall quantity of it, with a fett of 
cups and faucers, and brought them 
home with her. Mr. Lay took 
them from her, brought them back 
again to the city, and frem the bal- 
cony of the court-houfe f{cattered 
the tea, and broke the cups and 
faucers, in the ptefence of many 
hundred fpectators, delivering, at 
the fame time, a ftriking lecture up- 
on the folly of preferring that un- 
wholefome herb, with itsexpenfive 
appurtenances, to the fimple and 
wholefome diet of our country. 

He pofleffed a good deal of wit, 
and was quick at repartee. A citi- 
zen of Philadelphia, who knew his 
peculiarities, once met him in a 
croud, at a funeral, in Germantown. 
Being delirous of entering into a 
converfation with him that fheuld 
divert the company, the citizen ac- 
colted him, with the moft refpeéi- 
ful ceremony, and declared himfelf 
to be ‘ his moft humble fervant.”’ 
“* Art thou my fervant,” faid Mr. 
Lay,—* Yes—I am” faid the citi- 
zen, “ Then, faid Mr. Lay, (hold- 
ing up his foot towards him,) clean 
this fhoe”.—This unexpected reply 
turned the langh upon the citizen. 
Being defirous of recovering himfelf 
in the opinion of the company, he 
afked him ty inftruét him in the way 
to heaven. ‘ Doft thou indeed with 
to be taught,” faid Mr. Lay. “I 
do,” faid the citizen. “ Then, faid 
Mr. Lay, Do juftice—love mercy, 
and walk humbly with thy God.” 

He wrote a {mall treatife upon 
negro-llavery, which he brought 
to Dr. Franklin to be printed. Up- 
on looking over it, the Doctor told 
him that it was not paged, and that 
there appeared to be no order or 
arrangement in it, “ kt is ne mat- 
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“én account of Benjamin Lay. 


ter faid Mr. Lay—print any part 
thou pleafeft firft.” — This book 
contained many pious fentiments, 
and ftrong expreflions againft ne- 
gro-flavery ; but even the addrefs 
and kill of Dr. Franklin were not 
fufficient to connect its different 
parts together, fo as to render it 
an agreeable or ufeful work. This 
book is in the library of the city of 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Lay was extremely atten- 
tive to young people. He took 
great pleafure in vifiting {chools, 
where he often preached to the 
youth. He frequently carried a 
bafket of religious books with him, 
and diftributed them as prizes, a- 
mong the {cholars. 

He was fond of reading. In the 
print of him, which is to be feen in 
many houfes in Philadelphia, he is 
reprefented with ‘‘ Tryor on hap- 
pinefs” in his band, a book which 
he valued very much, and which he 
frequently carried with him, in his 
excurfions from home. 

He was kind and charitable to 
the poor, but had no compaflion 
for beggars. Heufed to fay, “there 
Was no man, or woman, who was 
able to go abroad to beg, that was 
not able to earn four pence a day, 
and this fam, he faid, was enough 
to keep any perfon above want, or 
dependence, in this country.”’ 

He was a fevere enemy to idle- 
ne{fs, infomuch that when he could 
not employ himfelf out of doors, or 
when he wastired of reading, he 
ufed to {pend his time in {pinning. 
His common fitting room was hung 
with fkains of thread, fpun entirely 
by himfelf. All his clothes were of 
his own manufactory. 

le was extremely temperate, in 
his diet, living chiefly upon vegeta- 
bles. —Turnips boiled, and after- 
wards roafted, were his favourite 
dinner. His drink was pure water. 
From. a delire of imitating our Sa- 


135 
viour, in every thing, he once at- 
tempted to faft for forty days. This 
experiment, it is faid, had nearly 
coft him his life. He was obliged 
to defilt from it long before the tor- 
ty days were expired ; but the faft- 
ing, it was faid, lo much debilitated 
his body, as tq accelerate his death. 
He lived above eighty years, and 
died in his own houfe, in Abington, 
about thirty years ago. 

In reviewing the hiftory of this 
extraordinary man, we cannot help 
abfolving him of his weaknefles, 
when we contemplate his many ac- 
tive virtues. He was the pioneer 
of that war, which has fince been 
carried on, fo fuccefsfully, againft 
the commerce and flavery of the 
negroes.— Perhaps the turbulence 
and feverity of his temper were ne- 
ceflary to roufe the torpor of the 
human mind, atthe period in which 
he lived, to this interefting fubject. 
The meekneis and gentieneis of 
Anthony Benezet, whe completed 
what Mr. Lay began, woul! pro- 
bably have been as infuflicient for 
the work performed by Mr. Lay, 
as the humble piety ef De Renty, 
or of Thomas A Kempis, would 
have been to have accomplifhed the 
works of the zealous Luther, or the 
intrepid Knox in the fixteenth cen- 
tury. 

The fuccefS of Mr. Lay, in fow- 
ing the feeds of a principle which 
bids fair to produce a revolution in 
morals,—commerce,—and govern- 
ment, in the new, and in the old 
world, thould teach the benefactors 
of mankind not to deipair, if they 
not fee the fruits of their be- 
nevolent propolitions, or undertak- 
ings, during their lives.—-No one 
feed of truth.or virtue ever perifh 
ed,— Wherever it: he { ; 
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136 Defcription of a Chamber-Lamp. 


moft valuable of them, like the ven- 
erable oak,~are centuries in grow- 
ing; but they are unlike the pride 
of the forefts, as well as all other 


vegetable productions, in being ine 
capable of decay. They exift and 
bloom for ever. 


OS OODD4-9-O-9-0-0-— 


To the Epitor of the Universat Asyium, and Cotumaian 
MAGAZINE. 


SrR, 


Tf you think the following .defcription of a CuamsEer-Lamp worthy of 
~ communication you will be pleased to give it a place in your Magazine. 


AVING tried various lamps 
in common ule withont the 
jatistaction I withed, I contrived 
one, about a year ago, which, for 


convenience, certainty, and econo- 
my, feems to be preferable to any 
I have feen. 


D«B:«8->CGrh vi? Tt Ow’. 





AB is around Box (feen in pro- 
file) made of the thinneft tin, 2 1-2 
inches in diameter, and 1-2 an inch 
deep at A and B. CD isa pipe 
through which the wick pafles, and 
E E are two {mall air pipes, about 
the fize of a knitting needle, com- 
municating with the cavity of the 
box. This box muft be every 
where carefully foldered, foas to be 
ever tight, it will then {wim in oil 
and become a floating lamp. The 
{mall pipes E E are clofed at top 
with a drop of folder, and are eve- 
ry where tight, except thattwo ve- 
ry {mall holes are punched at the 
places defignated by the dotted lines 
from F. Without this provifion the 
air in the box A B will be fo dilated 
by the heat of the flame, when the 
lamp is lighted, as to force a paf- 


fage through the foldering, through 
which the oil will enter the box, 
and the whole will fink.—Thefe 
pipes ferve alfo as handles to take 
out the float when occafion fhall re- 
quire, . 

The veffel in which the oil is to 
be put, is a common tin cup, 3 inch- 
es in diameter, and 2 inches deep, 
furnifhed with a lid or cover move- 
able on a hinge. The box AB 
with its wick being placed in this 
cup, will float in the furface of the 
oil, and the lamp be complete. 

In the morning when the lamp is 
of no further ute, the lid is fhut 
down, which will immediately ex- 
tinguifh the flame, and keep the oil 
and float free from duft during the 
day. 

A fingle ftrand of common eot- 
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Charatter of General Lee. 


ton wick will be fafficient, and fhould 
always ftand loole and free in the 
pipe. If the oil be good and clear, 
the lamp will never fail. The cup 
half filled with oil will be fufficient 
for the longeft winter night. 

When the lamp is to be fupplied, 
the oil may be poured over the 
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float, which will rife with the oil: 
only taking care not to pour the oil 
directly on the litle pipes E E, left 
any of the liquor fiould get rN § 
the {mall holesat F, ifto the air box, 
and caufe it te fink, which is’ the 
only accident to whieh this lamp is 
liable.* F. A. 


99-90-5900 — 


CHARACTER or 


HE character of this perfon is 

full of abfurdities and quali- 

ties of a molt extraordinary narure. 
His underftanding was great, his 
memory capacious, and his fancy 
brilliant. His mind was ftored with 
a variety of knowledge, which he 
colleéted from books, converfation 
and travels. He had been in moft 
European countries. He was a cor- 
rect and elegant claffical {cholar ; 
and both wrote and fpoke his na- 
live language, with perfpicuity, 
force, and beauty. From thefe cir- 
cumftances he was, at times, a moft 
agreeable and inftructive compani- 
on. His temper was naturally four 
and fevere. He was feldom feen 
to laugh, and {carcely to fmile. The 
hiftory of his life is little elfe, than 
a hiftory of difputes, quarrels and 
duels, in every part of the world, 
He was vindictive to his enemies. 
His avarice had no beunds. He 
never went into a publick and fel- 
dom into a private houfe, where he 
did not difcover fome marks of in- 
effable and contemptible meannefs. 
He begrudged. the expence of a 
nurfe in his laft illnefs, and died in 
a {mall room in the Philadelphia 
tavern called the Canaftoga-wag- 
gon, on the 2d of October, 1782, 
after being confined to his bed for a 
few days. His diforder was a de- 


GENERAL LEE. 


fluxion on the lungs of three months 
ftanding, which produced fome- 
thing like a fptrious inflammation 
of the lungs, accompanied with an 
epidemic remitting fever. He was 
both impious and profane. In his 
principles he was not only an in- 
fidel, but he was very hoftile to 
every attribute of the Deity. His 
morals were exceedingly debauch- 
ed. His manners were rude, part- 
ly from nature and partly from 
affeftation. His appetite was fo 
whimfical, as to what he eat and 
drank, that he was at all times, 
and in all places, a moft trouble- 
fome and difagreeable gueft. He 
had been bred to arms from his 
youth ; and ferved as lieut. colonel 
among the Britifh, as colonel a- 
mong the Portuguefe, and after- 
ward as aid de camp to his Polith 
majefty, with the rank of major 
general. 

Upon the American continent’s 
being forced into arms, for the pre- 
fervation of her liberties, he was 
called forth by the voice of the peo- 
ple, and elected tothe rank of third 
in command of their forces. He 
had exhanfted every valuable trea- 
ufe, both ahcient and modern, on 
the military art. His judgment in 
war was generally found.— He was 
extremely ufeful to the Americans 


* Thefe iamps are made by Jacob Rizer, oppofite te the Methodift church, in fourth- 
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in the beginning of the revolution, 
by infpiring them with military i- 
deas, and a contempt for Britith 
difcipline and valour. It is difficult 
to fay, whether the active and ufe- 
ful part he took in the conteft, a- 
rofe from perfonal refentment a- 
gainft the king of Great-Britain, 
or from a regard to the liberties of 
America. It is certain he reproba- 
ted the French alliance and repub- 
lican forms of Government, after 
he retired from the American fer- 
vice. He was, in the field, brave 
in the higheft degree, and with ail 
his faults and oddities was beloved 
by his officers and foldiers. He 
was devoid of prudence, and ufed 
to call it a rafcally virtue. His par- 


tiality to dogs was too remarkable 
not to be mentioned in hischaracter. 
Two or three of thefe animals fol- 
lowed him generally wherever he 
went. When the Congrefs con- 
firmed the fentence of the court- 
martial, fufpending him for 12 
months, he pointed to his dog and 
exclaimed, ** Oh! that I was that 
animal, that I might not call man 
my brother.””—- Two virtues he 
poffeffed in an eminent degree, viz. 
lincerity and veracity. He was 
never known to deceive or defert 
a friend; aud he was a ftranger to 
equivocation, even where his lafety 
or chara¢ter were at ftake. 


(Gordon.) 
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For the Untversat Asyitum, acd CotumBIAN MAGAZINE. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE LATE Dk. ABRAHAM 
CHOVET.. 


! HIS aged phyfician, for above 

half a century, attracted the 
attention of perfons of all ranks and 
clafles, in different parts of the 
world. 

He devoted the early part of his 
life to the ftudy of anatomy, under 
the ableft anatomifts in Europe, and 
afterwards fettled in the Iiland of 
Jamaica, where, under circumftan- 
ces that are not very friendly to 
ftudy of any kind, he continued his 
inquiries and diflections in anatomy. 
He left the Weft-Indies, and fettled 
in this city, near twenty years ago. 
His anatomical preparations, which 
are extremely elegant, are monu- 
ments of great indultry, as well as 
ingenuity. We hope, for the honour 
and benefit of our country, they 
will be purchafed and preferved by 
one of the medical inftitutions of 
Philadel] phia. 


In medicine Doct. Chovet wag 
attached to the fyftems and modes 
of praétice, which prevailed in Eu- 
rope 60 years ago. ' His preicripti- 
ons confifted of numerous ingredi- 
ents. He even refufed to admit the 
facts which eftablifh the efficacy 
and fafety of the Peruvian Bark, 
in fevers or difeafes of any 
kind. 

He vifited patientsin all weathers 
till within a few weeks before his 
death. His faculties difcovered no 
marks of decay. He died on the 
24th of march, 1790, in the 86th 
year of his age, of an acute difeafe. 
He applied his wit, (of which he 
poflefled a very confiderable fhare) 
to his years, and ufed to fay, that 
‘¢ that phyfician was an impoftor, 
who did not live till he was eigh- 
t — 


The laft ufe he made of his un- 
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Female Heroifm. 


derftanding, which was a few mi- 
nutes befoie he expired, was to 
requeft his family to give hima 
plain funeral, and by no means to 
have the bells rung for him, hu- 
manely giving as a reafon for this 
requeft,; that he did not with to 
difturb fick people by fuch an unne- 
eeflary noife.—If thete were fio 
other reafon for abolithing that ab- 
furd cuftom of ringing our friends 
ext of the world, or to their graves, 


; 139 
this would be fufficient, but when 
we confider that the ringing of a 
pafing bell was originally the fignal 
of a foul’s pafing from this world 
into the world of fpirits, and in« 
tended to call upon all perfons with- 
in the found of that bell, to fall up- 
on their knees and pray for that de- 
parted foul, it fhould induce us to 
lay the ‘cuftom afide, efpecially in 
proteftant focieties. 


—$$-050-646-6.6.6.66— 


FEMALE HEROISM ; Or magnanimity of the whig ladies, 
in Charlefton, when that city was in the hands of the 


Britifh. 


HEY fhowed an amazing for- 

titude, and the ftrongeit at- 
tachment to the caufe of their 
country, and gloried in the appella- 
tion of rebel ladies. Neither footh- 
ing perfuafions, nor menacing hints, 
nor their own natura) turn for 
gaiety and amufement, could pre- 
vail on them to grace the ball or 
aflembly with their prefence, to 
oblige the Britifh officers with their 
hand in a dance, or even to accem- 
pany them, notwithftanding the en- 
gaging qualities that many of them 
potiefied. But no fooner was an 
American oflicer introduced as a 
prifoner, than his company was 
fonght for and his perfon treated 
with every poilible mark of acten- 
tion and reipect. They even vifited 
the prifon-fhips and other places 
of confinement to folace their futfer- 
ing countrymen, At other feafons 
they retired, in a great meafure, 
from the publick eye, wept over 
the diftrefies of their country, 
and gave every proof of the 
warmeit attachment to its fuffering 
caufe. In the height of the Britifh 
conquefts, when poverty and ruin 
feemed the unavoidable portion 


of every adherent to the independ- 
ence of America, they difcover 
ed more firmnefs than the men. 
Many of them, like guardian an- 
gels, preferved their hufbands from 
falling in the hour of temptation, 
when intereft and convenience had 
almoft gotten the better of honour 
and patriotiim. Many examples 
could be produced of their cheerful- 
ly parting with their fons, hufbands 
and brothers (among thofe who 
were banithed, and whole property 
was feized by the conquerors) ex- 
horting them to fortitude, and re- 
peatedly entreating them never to 
juffer tamily attachments to inter- 
fere with the duty they owed to 
their country. Such exemplary pa- 
triotifm excited in feveral Britith 
officers a mean refentment, which 
put them upon employing the ne- 
groes in rude infults on thote diftin- 
guifhed heroines. When the fuc- 
cefles of General Greene attorded 
the latter an opportunity, they a- 
dopted a gentee) retaliation by 
drefling in green and ornamenting 
their perfons with green feathers 
and ribbons, and thus parading the 
itreets in triumph. 
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MosetRNn SPELLING humouroufly expofed. 


Mr. Fri? Px 


BW misax’ a {chool for little chil- 
JL dreu, and being, ambitious. to 
commence author, | was compofing 
a new horn-book, &c, A very ho- 
nourable ftudy, to be fure, is the 
elements of language. At length, 
in agreement with modern ele- 
gance, I was determined to ftrike 
out 4, as an ufelefs letter: and ac- 
cordingly was writing bac, /ac, flic, 
and cic, when I received a woful 
ftroke on the hudibraftic place of 
difhonour. 1 turned about and- what 
fhould 1 fee but the ghoft of 4, fix 
feet perpendicular, with a mon- 
ftrous hand and. proligious foot. 
Thou wretch, he cried, how darft 
thou. expel me from my natural 
right. Indeed Mr. X, 1 replied, 
it isnot my fault; it is the public 
writers who have cut you off from 
the publick. He faid, O innovaters! 
ignorant of the genius of the Eng- 
lith language, they tear from its 
foundations, its ftrengtheners, its 
props, and bold fupports; and e- 
mafculate poor words, like Italians, 
in hopes of gaining an elegant 
{weetne{s.— Then in came u, with- 
out horror, and thus he faid: Is it 
not monftrous !—I faid, Indeed, Sir, 
it is. He replied, Hold your tongue 
—and thus went on: Is it not un- 


natural, that I fhould be left out of 
honour, and be turned into mere 
Latin, when the genius of the 
Englifh language requires that our 
words, whole roots are Latin, de- 
rived from the French, fhould par- 
take, in general, of a medium be- 
tween both? for honour fhould not 
be fpelt honor, nor honeur ; and 
fo on for many other words, which 
are finking into the decline of new- 
fangled tafhion. If there is not 
a ftandard for language, it muft be 
declining gradually, after it has 
reached its perfection. Now, as 
you have no particular ftandard at 
prefent, till there is one, myfelf 
joined with & command, That. the 
writings of Shakefpeare, Milton, 
Dryden, Pope, &c. as they may 
be feen in Johnfon’s dictionary, 
be the ftandard till—Till when? 
I cried: Till you have better poets 
he faid—I replied, We furely 
have better now. Then they burit 
into a loud fit of laughter, and 
vanifhed, 

Now, Sir, be fo kind as to in- 
form me of your opinion upon 4 and 
u, and likewife about {pelling in 
general, and you will oblige, 

Your humble fervant, 
An Op May. 
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ANECDOTE or COLUMBUS. 


J] HEN Columbus, after hav- 

ing difcovered the Weftern 
hemifphere, was. by order of the 
king of Spain brought home from 
America. in chains, the captain of 
the fhip, who. was intimately ac- 
quainted- with his, character, his 
knowledge, and abilities, offered 
te free hsm from his fetters, and 


make his paflage as agreeable as 
poflible ; but Columbus rejected his 
friendly offer, faying, “Sir, I 
thank you; but rhefe chains are 
the rewards and honours for my 
fervices, from a king, whom I have 
ferved as faithfully as my God, and 
as fuch I will carry them with me 
to my graye.” 
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For the Univerfal Afjylum and Columbian Magazine. 


“in account of the Capra Ipex, and Capra Rurpt- 
CAPRA, of Linneus. 


(Now firft Publifbed.) 


OTH thefe animals belong, 

in the fy{tem of the immor- 

tal Linnezus, to the Mammalia, 
Pecora: Genus, Capra; and the 
two fpecies are Capra Ibex, and 


Capra Rupicapra, 


DESCRIPTION, 
Capra Ibex, Wild Goat, Bou- 


quetin, in French, and Steinbock, 
m German, Capra gula barbata, 
cornibus fupra nodofis in dorfum 
inclinatis, corpore fulvo, arunco 
nigro, Lin. Syft. Nat. Edit. xiii, 
Vol. 1. P. 95. 

This animal is larger, ftronger, 
and more vigorous, than the com- 
mon Goat, and Chamois; full 
grown, it weighs about 2oolib. The 
horns of an old Ibex are large, 
Weigh nearly twenty pounds, and 
have as many knotty ringson their 
outfide. Thefe rings furroand on- 
ly two thirds of the whole horn; 
they are difcontinued on the infide 
by two longitudinal lines, whofe 
interftices form a well-marked, 
and pretty fmooth flat fide. The 
females, if we can credit the an- 
thority of the great Haller, have 
nohorns. The fhape of our animal 
is much finer than that of the com- 
mon Goat: it has bright, fiery, 
eyes; and, in the figure of the 
whole head, there is a greater 
refemblance to the Stag than to 
the common Goat. The celebrat- 
ed Conrad Gefner fays, ‘‘ Corpu- 
lentum animal, {pecie fere cervina, 
minus tamen ; cruribus gracilibus, 


bahbe 


The colour of its body is a vellow- 


ith, white. It is cloven-footed 
and the hoofs are long, ftrong, 
cloven, firm, and pointed. Mr. 
Daubenton gives out the length 
of the whole body, the tail ex- 
cepted, to be three feet, and one 
inch ; the height of it before, one 
foot, three inches, and that behind 
one, and eleven. I find in Dr. 
Blumenback’s (of Gottingen) In- 
troduction to natural hiftory, 
marked two varieties of 
Ibex, one Corpore hirto, and the 
other Corpore glabro; the latter 
variety is unknown tome. 

C. Rupicapra. Chamifis, in 
French, Gems, in German, Capra 
cornibus erectis, uncinatis. Cor- 
pus rufo-fufcum, fed album, fronte, 
vertice, guia, auribus intus, cauda 
etiam fubtus nigricans. Labium 
perius fubfiflum. Lin. 

This animal has, upon the whole, 
much fimilarity to the Ibex, but the 
characters, juft mentioned, given 
by Linnzus, are, | believe, futhcient 
to juftify the opinion, that they 
really are two diftinct {pecies : its 
horns are round, {mall, cf a fmooth 
furface, except near the roots, and 
of a dark brownifh colour—The 
greateft part of the body ts of 
the fame colour, but that upon the 
ridge of the back is, however, 
darkeft. It has longer feet 
the common Goat, but its hairs 
are fhorter; its neck is nine inches 
long, which is more than t! 
neck of the Ibex. The length of 
the whole animal is threefeet, two 
inches, and fix lines; the height, 
betore, two fe 
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reafons to prove that the two qua- 
drupeds, whofe defcription I have 
jatt new given, conftitute, with the 
common Goat, (Capra hircus, L.) 
the fame f{pecies ; and he believes 
that the females are of a conftant 
and fimilar nature, and that only 
the males degenerate into varie- 
ties. He contefles, however, that 
many arguments militate againft 
this opinion of his, and that he 
knews of no experiment by which 
it can be afcertained, that thefe 
three different animals will copu- 
late together, and bring forth fer- 
tile individuals. I have neither a- 
bilities nor time to decide the quef- 
tion between Count de Buffon and 
Linnaeus. If external appearance 
alone could determine, I would 
rather think that they are different 
{pecies; certainly, as much fo as the 
dog, and wolf, I find, however, the 
greateft difference between the 
common Goat and the Chamois ; 
but this difference is lefs confider- 
able betwixt the Ibex and the 
conimon Goat. 


MANNERS. 


Thefe animals refide in the 
fteepeft, and, for the human kind, 
almoft inacceffible rocks of Tyrol, 
Savoy, and Switzerland. They 
feem to be the only inhabitants of 
our higheft mountains, except the 
Vultvr Barbatus, and Falco Chry- 
faetos, Linnzi. The Ibex is pare 
ticularly perfecuted by the Vulture, 
whofe principal food confifts in the 
prey of the Lamb, wild Gaat, and 
the Chamois. 

The Ibex never defcends into 
the valleys; itlives nearer the top 
ot the Alps than even the Rupicap- 
ra, and, though it is very cerpulent, 
at will, with the greateft facility, 
run down the fteep rocks, and Jeap 
wrer precipices, from one cliff to 


the other, if the diftance exceeds 
not fix paces. It is faid, if they 
jump down a precipiced, they fall 
always upon their horns, and thus, 
by their ftrength, they preferve 
their body from being injured—It 
runs as faft as a ftag. The for- 
mation of its hoofs is particularly 
adapted to its manner of life. If 
this quadruped is caught very 
young it will be eafily tamed, and 
will then, as has been fometimes 
tried, in Switzerland, accompany 
the common Goats to their pafture. 
O. Gefner, however, adds to this, 
“ progreflu etatis fero ingenio 
non prorfus carent.” I faw only 
one {pecies of this kind, and even 
this was fhewn through the lower 
parts of Switzerland as a great cu- 
riofity. It was very agile and 
lively, however tame and to its 
matter following. 

The Chamois is an animal of 
great vivacity, and admirable agi- 
lity ; it will not, however, venture 
on the higheft cliffs of our Alps, tike 
the Ibex, but keeps more the mid- 
dle part of the mountain. ‘* Rupes 
montium colunt Rupicapre, fays 
Gener, non fummastamen ut Ibex 
neque tam alte et longe faliunt, de- 
{cendunt aliquando ad inferiora Al- 
pium Juga.”’ | can {carcely believe 
that the Chamois affift themfelves 
with their horns in afcending fteep 
rocks, as is commonly told, by many 
authors. Some of thefe animals 
prefer the dare rock for their a- 
bode, others live in woods, and 
among fhrubs: both varieties are 
diftinguifhed by us with different 
names, from their different abodes, 
Grathiene, and Waldthiene. They 
vary not relpecting their economy. 
They live together in fociety, of- 
ten to the number of twenty, and 
if they have a common paflurage, 
it is faid that one of them keeps 
guard, and at the leaft noile adver- 
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On the Phenomenon of Dew. 


tifes the whole herd, by a par- 
ticular whiftling found, upon 
which they betake themfelves to 
flight, after betraying many figns 
of anxiety. The female is in its 
rut inthe month of November; 
and brings forth one or two young 
ones, in the month of April or May. 
The Chamois are eafily tamed, and 
fometimes defcend from their rocks 
to mingle with herds of the com- 
mon goats. During a violent win- 
ter they approach often nearer to 
the habitations of men, for the fake 
of food, which confifts, chiefly, in 
the delicate and aromatic plants of 
the Alps. This animal, as well as 
the. Ibex, is in ufe to lick the rocks 
frequently: perhaps, in this way 
they make ufe of the Sal Alpinum, 
which is found in crevices of thele 
rocks. The nature of this falt 
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comes near to the Epfom falt. The 
Agagropila found often in the ftoe- 
inachs of the Chamois is formed 
from the indigeftible rents of the 
Athamanta Mei, Lin. and other {i- 
milar plants. Both the Ibex and 
the Chamois diflike the exceflive 
cold of winter. In the fummer, 
therefore, they inhabit more the 
northern parts of the mountains, 
and in the winter have recourie 
to the fouthern parts, on account 
of the {tronger influence of the fun. 
‘The Chamois are, in many parts 
of Switzerland, very frequent. In 
the Canton of Glaristhere arefome 
mountains where it is even prohi- 
bited to hunt thefe animals, and 
where they, therefore, are in fe- 
curity and fafe from deftruction. 


(To be continued.) 
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To the Editor of the Univerfal Afylum and Columbian Magazine. 


SIR, 


The following experiments, and remarks, however unimportant to adcpts 


in philofophy, may not be altogether unacceptable to fome of the 


humble votaries of fcience. 


more 


Te OF, 


ON THE PHENOMENON OF DEW. 


fifted that the dew falls from 
the middle region of the air, o- 
thers as ftrenuoufly affert that it 
rifes from the bowels of the earth, 
in vapour, which never reached 
the middle region of the air, but 
falls back condenfed into water, 
after having rifen a comparatively 
fmal! diftance above the earth’s 
furface. 

The former of thefe alledge, 
in favour of their opinion, 
¢ that it is moft nawral: that we 
‘fee the rain, which is of the 
** fame nature with dew, defcend- 
“ing from the fuperior regions ; 


San philofophers have in- 


“* and, confequently, ought not to 
“* fuppofe that the dew has any o- 
‘‘ther origin, fince it differs no 
*‘ otherwife from /mall rain, or 
“* mifling, than in degree.—That 
“the atmofphere is continually 
“replete with a vaft quantity of 
‘vapours; and that, when the 
‘‘folar heat is withdrawn, the 
“cold, which occupies the fupe- 
‘rior regions, immediately con- 
‘* denfes and precipitates them, if 
“not diflipated by the wind, in 
‘form of dew: and that thofe 
‘¢ bubbles or veticules, though im- 
‘ perceptible te us while feparate 
‘€ eafily gather into larger dro 
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“¢ (when they fall) by their own 
“attraction; and are, m that 
“‘ftate, found on grails, and on 
“‘ the herbs of the field and gar- 
“den, in the morning, where 
*‘ they remain till they are again 
“¢ exhal’d by the fun. 
Thofe of the contrary party fay, 
“« That exhalations are continual- 
‘ly flying off from the earth, be- 
“ ing raiied either by the folar or 
“* fubterraneous heat, or both. 
** That thefe evaporations do not 
“* ceafe ever, in the night.—That, 
“« during the heat of the day, thefe 
“ vapours, being {pecifically light- 
“er than the circumambient air, 
*‘ are diflipated in their afcent; 
** but, in the night, they rife not 
** far abeve the ground, being im- 
“‘ mediately condenfed and pre- 
“cipitated again by the cold.— 
“ That though they cannot boaft 
“< of the univerfality of their opin- 
‘ion, yet they hope it is eftablifh- 
“‘ ed upon a furer foundation than 
“‘ the other; as they have had re- 
** courfeto experiments, the moft 
* rigid tefts of truth. That M. Dza- 
‘¢ fay, in particular, being refolved 
** to try the grand queftion, whe- 
** ther dew did or did not firft a- 
** {cend in vapour, reduced it to this 
** {imple procefs. He confidered, 
** that if the dew did afcend it muft 
“* wet a body placed /ower, fooner 
“than one placed Aigher, and its 
“€ under part fooner than its wpper ; 
*‘and upon thefe principles, he 
“* tryed the following experiments. 
** He placed two ladders, with 
** their tops refting againft each 
* other, their feet at a confider- 
“able diftance, and their height 
“32 feet. To the fteps of thefe 
* ladders he faftened fquares of 
‘ glafs, in fuch a manner as not 
*“to hang over each other. On 
** trial, he found it exactly as he 
“expected; the lower furface of 


“the loweft fquare being firft 
“ wet, then its upper furface; 
‘then the lower furface of the 
“ fecond fquare ; and fo on gra- 
“‘ dually through the whole fe- 
«6 cies," 

Thefe are fome of the ftrongeft 
arguments produced on each fide, 
in confirmation of each hypothefis. 
But perhaps neither fide has been 
fo fortunate as, upon the whole, to 
hit upon the true account, nor 
examined it fo narrowly as to 
preclude any future difcoveries. I 
am, however, apt to believe, af- 
ter repeated trials, that part of the 
dew does really fa//. 1 fay part, 
for I hope to make it appear that 
a great deal of it, perhaps one half, 
except in thick foggy nights, ri/es, 
But when I fay, rifes, let it be 
noted that I do not mean in form 
of vapowr ; but in manner of per- 
Spiration from grafs, plants, and o- 
ther herbage; the truth of which 
pofition the following experiments 
will, I hope, in a great meafure, 
put beyond difpute. 

Exrer. I. About an hour be- 
fore fun-fet, I inverted a large 
tub upon fome fine frefh grais, 
and ftopt it fo clofe at the bottom 
that it could have no communica> 
tion with the external air. Upon 
examination, in the morning, I 
found the grafs under the tub, to 
my furprife, charged as plentifully 
with dew, as that which was na- 
covered all around it: but the 
fpherules or drops, though equal 
in fize, were only on the /immits 
of the blades. —V. B. In a windy 
night there is feldom any dew, or 
very little; but the wind never 
affects the covered grafs at all; the 
drops being as large then, as at 
any other time. 

I]. The former experiment I 
repeated, but with this addition; 
under the tub I fufpended a large 
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pane of glafs horizontally about 
a foot, and a little tuft of wool 
at the fame diftance, from the 
ground ; I alfo fufpended another 
pane of glafs and another little 
tuft of wool over the tub, expofed 
to the air.—In the morning I 
found the grafs as before. Glafs 
and wool wxder the veflel perfect- 
ly dry; but that over it very 
wet. 

Ill. Made a great many trials 
on fome grofs garden plants, fuch 
as cabbages, coleworts, brocoli, 
and feveral others of the fame 
{pecies, by covering them with 
the fame veffel. In the morning 
the edges of their leaves were 
always charged with large round 
drops; each drop dependent from 
the extremity of one of its ribs, or 
fibres, When I traced my finger 
over the furface of the leaf, I could 
not be certain whether it was wet 
or not, but the /urfaces of thofe 
that were uzcovered were bedewed 
very plentifully. 

IV. About to o'clock in the 
forenoon, when the dew was all 
exhaled and the grafs quite dry, I 
inverted the tub again; taking 
care always, if it was not in a 
fhady place, to cover it with 
fomething that might hinder the 
fun beams from penetrating ; and, 
in a few hours [I found the 
fummits of every blade of grafs, 
except thofe that were withered, 
loaded with as large drops as 
they would have been in the fame 
{pace of time in the wight, or per- 
haps larger. This experiment al- 
ways fucceeded in perfect regu- 
larity. 

V. At mid-day I made the 
fame experiment on fome of the 
before mentioned p/anis. The 
refult was the fame with Exp. 
III. but the drops were /arger, 
and none were difcernable either 
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on the upper or under fur- 
faces. 

VI. Expofed a {quare of glafs, 
fome pieces of cloth, wool, dry 
wood, &c. on the top of a build- 
ing, about 60 feet from the 
ground; all which, in the morn- 
ing, were very copioufly wetted 
on their upper furfaces, but not u7- 
derneath. 

From thefe experiments, par- 
ticularly the 2d and 6th, and part 
of the 3d, it appears, that fome 
part of the dew adually falls; 
and, fromthe 1ft, 4th, and sth, 
and part of the 2d and 3d, that no 
{mall quantity of it rifes; that is, 
peripires, It appears alfo, from 
the 4th, that it rifes by per{pira- 
tion from the plants themfelves, 
for if it had rifen in vapour from 
the earth, it would have been 
found on the withered blades, as 
well as the reft. 

It feems to be a point pretty 
well agreed, by the naturalifts, 
that there is a circulation, or dif- 
tribution, of the fap, or nutritious 
juices, in vegetables, fomething 
fimilar or analagous to that of the 
blood in animal bodies: and if fo, 
why may net the vegetables, as 
well as the animals, have fome 
way or other of /weating out the 
redundant juices ? Thatthere is in- 
deed fomething in a// of hem ana- 
logous to peripiration in animals 
is highly probable; but that it is 


fenfible in fome, the 4th and sth 


experiments p/ainly evince. And 
of thefe secretions we fhould be 
witnefles, day as well as night, 
did not the fun, at that time, ex- 
hale the moifture as faft as it ex- 
fudates, nay feveral times fafter ; 
for when the heat is extreme, it 
exhaufts the veflels of their nu- 
trimental juice to fuch a degree, 
that the plant languifhes and droops 
till the fun retires, and the wa/fe 
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is again made up by a frefh fupply 
from the root. It feems to be 
thefe fecretions which keep the 
common cabbage freth and cool in 
the very hotteft day; for did it 
not evacuate this cooling fluid in 
{uch large quantities, being fuch a 
grofs and fucculent plant, it would 


quickly /angui/h, and become quite 
flaccid. Of the truth of this any 
one may be convinced, by cutting 
one direétly through the middle ; 
for, upon examining the feveral 
plicatures or folds, they will be 
found plentifully flored with drops 
of dew. 


REE REE EAE EEE EE EK BE 
For the Univerf{al Afylum and Columbian Magazine. 
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There’s no more heat in fire that heats you, 
Than there is pain in ftick that beats you. 


OWEVER, from the ftrict- 

eft conviction of its dan- 

ger and impropriety, I may have 
cenfured female fatire ; yet, from 
the publication of the following 
letter, I fhall fully prove to the 
world, that I do not fear it; and 
I doubt not of eftablifhing my re- 
putation for courage, by the moft 
inconteftible evidence, when 1 
thus dare a woman’s vengeance, 
by an oppolition to her known 
will.—Often indeed, and feverely 
enough, we fuffer for a breach of 
their unknown laws, and a non- 
compliance with their wills, or 
rather whims, which we had not 
the Jeaft intimation of.~What then 
can I expect for this open rebel- 
lion? But, thank God, I am not 
married; fo I can lie pretty fnug 
at home—Perhaps, from this want 
of refpeét or fear of the female 
tongue or wit, Julia may be indu- 
ced to change her opinion; and, 
inftead of taking me “to bea 
perfon who has been feverely lafh- 
ed,” rather {uppofe it impoffible 
for me to have known a woman’s 
tongue, fince 1 do nor dread it— 
But indeed I do net; for, with 


HUDIBRAS- 


Hudibras, I am of opinion that the 
{mart does not lie in the lafh, but in 
the feelings of him who is lafhed; 
and my confcience being clear, I 
defyfatire. What a pity it is, that 
my female correfpondent, had not 
been in the fame fituation! it 
would have faved her from a vaft 
deal of unneceflary irritation. 


Jo the RETAILER. 


Sir, 

THE manifeft partiality that 
appears through every line of 
your laft number, muft excite 
the jealoufy, if not roufe the in- 
dignation, of every female heart, 
poflefling the leaft {park of fenfi- 
bility. 

By the unmerited and unjuft af- 
perfions, you indifcriminately caft 
on our lex, I take you to be a 
perfon who has been feverely lafh- 
ed, by what you fo malicioufly 
complain of. 

What man, in his fenfes, would 
ever think of curbing the genuine 
[allies of female wit; efpecially at 
atime, when, it is univerfally a- 
greed, we have not a retentive fa- 
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culty; and, of confequence, are 
obliged to {peak all we think? 
None, Sir, none but the “ Re- 
TAILER.” But, Mr. Retailer, 
how comes it, that you have for- 
got the female politicians?’ Why, 
Sir, I willtell you—We are above 
your cenfures ; and, to the immor- 
tal honour of our fex be it record- 

ed, we are all federa/i/ts, in the 
ftricteft fenfe of the word. How 
often, Sir, has it been propofed, 
to have the chairs of Rhetorick— 
Divinity—and Phyfick, filled by 
re{pectable females. Our abilities 
in government have never been 
queftioned, fince the times of Tho- 
myris, Semiramis, Judith, and De- 
borah. We can decide on the 
moft intricate law cafes, by in/lind; 
and, althongh we are, unjuftly, ex- 
cluded from the fociety of mafons, 
we can tell you all the /ecrets of 
the brotherhood, in lefs time than 
you could read their conftitution. 
Rhetorick is a fcience peculiarly a- 
dapted to the inclinations of our 
fex; and the immortal Jemima 
has inconteftably decided, as to 
our talents for divinity. It would 
be impertinence, in the laft de- 
gree, to doubt of our parts in me- 
dicine. The mildnefs and delicate 
fenfibility of the female, is never 
more properly employed, than in 
foothing the troubled foul of a fick 
man. 1 think I could fill the chair 
of this art with profe(Jorial dignity 

~I believe I was born a ealiien, 
It would do your heart good, Mr. 

Retailer, to hear the innumerable 
cures, | have performed, with the 
infide of a hen’s gizard, and 
a few other fimples. I happened, 
fome time ago, accidentally, to 
itep into a friend’s room, where 
I met with two fons of—o!— 4/c/e- 
pins, 1 think they call him,—dil- 
puting, with all the rancour imagi- 
nable, on {uch an occation. Oh! 
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my poor ears !—although I have 
deluged them with goofe-greafe— 
cart-wheel tar—and rabbit’s-fat,— 
they ftill ache, by the grating of 
the hard words of tuefe two Ignor- 
amufes. “ The complaint is that 
of debility,” cries one, “ give the 
child good nourifhing diet, and I 
will {take my reputation on the in- 


fallibility of the remedy.” ‘ Good 


nourifhing diet!” replies the other, 


farcaftically. ‘‘ By the beard of 


Hippocrates, you beat Sangrado 
himfelf—He cured his patients by 
bleeding and warm water; and 
you, to improve upon him, by 
wine and roaft beef—ha, ha, ha! 
The child is teething and has 
worms ;—{carify the gums, cleanfe 
the prime via, by detergents and 
a gentle cathartic,—and our patient 
is well.”” Well, Sir, off they went, 
—each courting the decifion of the 
nurfe, and myfelf, in favour of 
their re(pective remedies; and 
we rejoicing at their dependence. 
But, what do you think I did? 
Why, Sir, after peering to the fa- 
tisfaction of my neighbour, that 
they were both blockheads, I de- 
fired her not to mind what they 
faid ; but immediat ely to dip the 
child, over Aead and ear 
tub of Soft / ap pon utah ol 
to tye afmall bag of coarfe fait 
and warm afhes, te the pit of Bil- 
ly’s ftomach. She did fo; and I 
thus publickly recommend it, 
—- the channel of your ma- 
rine, as an infallible > [pe cific, im 
ai the difeafes of children, to eve- 
ry nurfe, mother, and lady doc- 
tor, from St. Croix to the Mifl lifip- 
pi. I could here, Sir, were I not 
afraid of tref{pafling on your time, 
enter intoa full detail of all the ex- 
cellencies of our fex—How they 


pol fh men—‘“ ap ar — cries 
a booby—“* yeu poli/b men i— I 
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once ; and then I know I was very 
roughly handled.” 
JULIA. 


February 22, 1799 


Well Madam, 

YOU fay, my afperfions on 
your fex have been indifcrim- 
nate; that is, you fay, that all 
women are indifcriminately thofe 
tongue-tyrants, whom only, I have 
cenfured. I will not contradict you, 
as you mult know your own fex 
better than I can; but I durft not 
have faid fo much—You plead the 
want of a retentive faculty, “ aud 
therefore you are obliged to {peak 
all you think.”—If fo, indeed I 
pity you.—But I fhould never have 
fufpected it, from the furprifing 
volubility of your talkative inftru- 
ment, aud the vaft {pirits you are 
in, when it has a fair chance of 
exercifing its powers to advan- 
tage.—Upon my word, this does 
not look as if you were compelled 
to fpeak by an undue reftraint— 
But “¢ you are above my centures, 
and all federalifts’—Take care 
you dont hurt your party. You 
know the federalifts do not with 
to /vem above—As to your filling 
the chairs of Rhketorick, Phyfick, 
Divinity, &c. I have not the leaft 
objection—Indeed I think it would 
fuit exceedingly well; and cer- 
tainly your claim tothe honours 
of Rhetorick, ftands indifputed, 
fince the days of Xantippe, of 
famous memory, who feems to 
have been the moft complete and 
perfect woman, that ever bieffed 
a man—You are alfo quite right 
in referring the decilioa of law- 
points to your wonderful powers 
of inflin@d—You can * tell all the 
fecrets of the brotherhood, in lefs 
time than 1 coold read their con- 
itirution.”—Granted; but could 
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you keep them, until I got through 
the firft ten lines? 

I would advife you, not to brag 
too much of your heroines, of an- 
cient days-—Let Judith, Deborah, 
aud Semiramis, reft in their 
graves—lI am fure they will thank 
you for it—remember the mil- 
lions of the human {pecies, whom 
their cruelty, their pride, and 
their ambition deftroyed—their 
greatnefs, that is their fuccefs in 
arms, was the greatnefs of their 
fervants, but all their vices and 
follies were their own—Had they, 
like good Queen Befs, had a 
Sir James Melvil to deal with, I 
fear their examination would 
have been as little to their credit, 
as Elizabeth’s was to hers—we 
hear nothing of their private lives 
and vices; for the individuals 
whom they injured, are long fince, 
together with their wrongs, moul- 
dered into nothing, 

You complain of my neglect of 
female politicians, that refpectable 
part of your fex, in point of num- 
bers—I faid nothing of thefe, for 
two reafons; becaufe they did not 
come within the defign of that 
paper, and becaufe the fyftem of 
their politics is fo fimple, that I 
thought every body underftood 
them—more efpecially as, for 
want of the retentive faculty /ec- 
recy is not one of their rules. They 
therefore have the moft interefted 
heralds of their f{chemes and fuc- 
cefs—the fyftem is juft thus—ifa 
political point is in agitation, the 
lady immediately takes her part.— 
She is direéted in her choice, 
either for the pleafure of being in 

oppofition to fome body fhe dif- 
likes, or joining with fome the 
has a better opinion of —if Mrs.— 
flighted her, at the affembly, fhe 
will never join politics with her 
hufband—as to the right or the 
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wrong of the matter, it is never 
worth her while to enquire about 
it; for your boafted powers of 
Rhetoric are fuch, that all fides are 
equally defenfible by you—The 
political lady having thus taken her 
part, the immediately fets about 
performing it—-and now away the 
goes, fword in hand, cut and flafh, 
among the characters of her op- 
ponents; for this is her province 
and game.—All their private a- 
necdotes, from their youth up- 
wards, are carefully collected, the 
ruft of time is brufhed off from 
them, they are put in better or- 
der, and fhine more than they did, 
even when new, and with all 
neceffary embellithments and ad- 
ditions, to adapt them to the 
times, they are let loofe, to do 
their duty.—Our female politicians 
grow warm with their fubject; 
and, as they wifh to excel in 
every thing, their zeal encreafes 
in a double ratio, to that ot every 
body elie. Atlength all rettr ait is 
at an end—: ind rogues, villains, 
lyars, rafcals, pitiful /coundreds &c. 
flow, with a wonderful fluency, 
from the female tongue— the dear, 
— meek, creature, which 
i 


arted at the rude language of 


men, is fled away; the woman 
fleps forth in all the majefty of 
rape— Tis impoffible Mr 
can be an honeft man—don’r tell 
me,—a man who could do fo and 
fo muft be bafe, and want the 
principles of a gentleman —He 
is a poor, low, mean-fpirited 
wretch”——Ha! ha! ha! what 
{port this is, for one who can 
look on, and laugh at the weaknefs 
of female fury—in /uch cafes— 
There are fome of thefe politicians 
who continually complain of om 
government, our laws, and ou 
great men; but I fhaii let thet 
alone, until further provocation. 
Now madam Fulia, a word o1 
two more to you.—I fhall fay no- 
thing of your fcene in the fick 
room,—as I am no doétor, and 
do not feel any of the effect 
your application, I will allow it te 
be well done—you recommended 
dipping Billy in a tub of foap an 
molafles ; and then inftantly tpea 


of your immenfe power in po/i// 


ing men—I do not Wonder that the 
booby cried flop! tince he had 
fuch good reafon to believe, you 
intended to poli/h him, by the dit 
cipline you had juft recommended 


to Billy : H 
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Worthy and refpefled Friends, 


HOUGH I have always 

held you in high eftimation, 
on account of your integrity, your 
induftry, your economy, aud your 
attention to the peace and good or- 
derof fociety ; yet the zeal and ac- 
tivity you have difplayed, in your 
endeavours to fuppre{fs the com- 
merce carried on or flaves with 
Africa, to the re} luma- 
nity and religic a nas added much 

Uni. Asyu. Vol. IV. No. 3. 


Yor FRIENDS 


to the refpect I before felt for you 
Thofe, however, who think lefs 
favourably of your principles, will 
aik, as a proof of your difintereft 
ednets, fome inftance of —— ua 
al; they will fay, your fitua 

does net render ilaves uecellary, 
and that you expect, from others, 
that (acrifice which, in thew ittwa- 
tion, you would reluctantly make. 
Permit me then, as a friend to you 
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and your purfuits, to fuggeft a 
matter, which may not only tend 
to refute this reafoning, but when 
traced through all its confequences, 
may, by God’s bleffing, contribute 
more to the emancipationof flaves, 
than all the laws of all the legifla- 
tive bodies in America. It is well 
known that nine-tenths of all the 
fiaves brought from Africa, are 
employed in the culture of fugar. 
If then this culture could be dif- 
couraged, and rendered unprofita- 
ble, it would operate as a difcour- 
agemeat of flavery, and as the 
white inhabitants of the Weft-In- 
dies would, in fuch cafe, have little 
inducement to remain in a climate 
{) prejudicial to their conftitution, 
they would abandon the iilands to 
the blacks, for whom providence 
originally deligned them. You 
alk how thefe defirable objects are 
to be effected? Lanfwer, by bring- 
ing tute ule fugars made by free 
hands. It is well known that the 
map le tree affords fugar of a very 
good quality, even though manu- 
factured by people who are igno- 
rant of the art of feparating the 
molaffes, of granulating and refia- 
ing the fugars. It is alfo known, 
that there are boundlels forefts of 
maple in America, from which an 
induftrious man, in the back coun- 
try, can by ove month’s labour, 
produce from §00 to 1000 weight 
of fugar, accerding as the feafon 
is more or lefs favourable to the 
bulinefs; fo that were a market 
furnifhed for this fugar, it could be 
fold at lefs than half the price at 
which that of the Weft- Indies could 
be furnifhed .[ am well informed 
that a fingle tree will produce up- 
wards of five pounds of fugar, and 
that there are many thouland acres 
that will each contain from one 
hundred totwo hundred trees that 
are fit to draw. So that when we 
confider that the feafon for mak- 


ing fugar, is that in which ne 
work can be done on a farm— 
That women and children may be 
employed in it—-That it requires 
no capital, it will be evident, that 
it may be made to advantage, for 
thirty fhillings a hundred. Its ex- 
treme cheapne{s would therefore, 
with the fmalleft encouragement, 
not only exclude Weft-India fv- 
gars from thele ftates, and thereby 
fave one million and an half of 
dollars annually, but might, by be- 
ing fent to foreign markets, fo re- 
duce the price of fugars there, as 
not only to compel the Weft-India 
planters to relinquifh the culture ot 
the cane, and the diftillation of rum, 
which depends upon it, but final- 
ly to abandon the iflands to the 
black inhabitants, and all this at 
no greater charge, than that of a 
little attention, in teaching the back 
fettlers to refine and improve their 
mannfactory, and a little felf-de- 
nial in ufing this our native fugar, 
in preference to that of foreign 
growth. It furely thould not be 
jaid that our women and children 
could refrain, for years, from the 
ufe of tea, though ‘habicuare d to it 
from their infancy, to avoid the 
payment of an odious tax; and 
that your fociety would not forego 
a trifling gratification, not only to 
promote thereby the eflential in- 
terefts of the community, but, what 
is of much more moment, thole of 
religion and humanity. Begin then, 
my refpeéted friends; fet an exam- 
pie that will be followed by e- 
very patriotic character ; affluciate 
with people of every denomina- 
tion. 

ift; To confume no fugar, but 
that which is the produét of our 
own country. 2d, To colleét a 
quantity of it, in order to try how 
jar it may be refined to advantage, 
or, if incapable of improvement, 
trom having been f{poiled in the 
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firft procefs, to fet up works for 
making it properly, which would 
be attended with inconfiderable 
expence; men of every rauk, of 
patriotic ch fecond 
your endeavours, and unite in 
afiuciation. By this mean 
is reafon to hope, that you will 
root out flavery, by {peaking to the 


aracters, will 


your 
there 


Reflections. 


1Fl 
interelts of the flave holders; and 
fhould your well-meant «endeavours 
prove infufficient to effect this de- 
lirable object, they will, at leaft, aif- 
ford a new proof of your feif-de- 
lial, and, undoub: edly, ¢ romote an 
ul efu | and impoi tant manu! faétui e. 
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To the Epitor of the Untversai 


Maca 


SiR, 


Should you think the followin 
pleafe to infert them, 


lany, 


O tread the flippery mazes 
of human life, without 
fometimes falling into the mire of 
cenfure, isnot, perhaps, fo ealy a 
matter as fome people may fup- 
pofe, if it be at all pracii icable. As 
the talleft trees are weakeft at the 
top, and cuvy ever aimeth at the 
higheft, fo the meft exalted cha- 
racters are ever the moft expofed 
to cenfure. Though dignities, 
fortune, and connections, may fe- 
cure a man from perfona! atfronts, 
they will not fereen him from the 
private tongue of malevolence and 
detraction. 

The gloomy hate the chearful, 
(fays Hor ace) and the jocofe the 
gloomy; the {prightly hate the 
grave, and the indolent the buft- 
ling and the active; thofe who 
tope atthe pure Falernian from 
mid-day, hate you, when you re- 
fufe the proffered glafs ; the mo- 
deft man too often pafles for ful- 
len, and the referved for four. 
An ingenious writer has the fol- 
lowing fingular paffaye: ‘* Whe- 
ther a general corruption has infeft- 
ed our taite, or that vices really 
give a luitre to virtues, yet cer- 
iain it is, that virtue alone feldom, 
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Reflections worthy of a place in your Mi,cel- 


A. M. 


if ever, raifes a man to the higheft 
employments; and if we contider 
the heroes and great men of paft 
ages, we fhall be led to conclude, 
that they have owed every thing 
to their Aappy vices.” 

If, then, men owe their rife to 
happy vices, as the writer calls 
them, how can they elcape cen- 
{ure ? Long experience has, in- 
deed, taught us, that the fureft 
means to rife in the world, are by 
ftudying and flattering the humours 
aud follies of the. great. Tiberi- 
ous promoted knaves and di 
Caligula, executioners, and 
all who fomented and feconded his 
amazing luxury and cruelty; Nero 
heaped 't the greareft riches and ho- 
nours on Tigellinu , and the other 
minifters of his ea the 
covetous Vefpafian was bountiful 
to thofe, who could invent ways of 
procuring gold; and Commodus 
took from the amphitheatre, Gia- 
diators, who were flaves, and rail- 
ed them to the higheft potts in the 

empire. We are generally apt to 
judge of manki and ap} plaud er 
ceniure them, rather from circum- 
{tances and connections, than trom 
reafon ang experience ; and inter- 
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152 Philofophical Maxims. 


eft, or a friendly attachment, will, 
at times, biafs the opinions of the 
moft impartial men. 

If it be difficult for age and ex- 
perience to avoid cenfure, how 
much more fo mutt it be for thofe, 
who rufh into the commerce of the 
world, furrounded by the fire and 
impetuolity of youth, and whoare, 
at that age, accuftomed to take but 
a fuperficial view of things, as they 
pafs before them? To tuch, per- 
mit me to give a fhort leflon. To 
a young man, who wifhes to pufh 
himfelf forward in life, many con- 
fideration#are neceflary. He mutt, 


as much as poflibie, diveft himfe'f 


of pride and oftentation, and be 
ever ready to liften to the advice 
of thofe, whom age and experi- 
ence have taught wifdom, and en 
whom, perhaps, all his future ad- 
vancemeut depends. 

To be too loquacious, denotes 
impertinence ; and to recuire be- 
ing afked one queftion twice, he- 
trays a fheepifhne(s, which conveys 
no promiling idea. It will often 
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pradent to give up a point to 
lis fuperiors, even though he is 


fully convinced of the reétitude of 


what he wifhes to fupport; and, 
more efpecially, to do this, when 
he is certain, that, by giving up 
the point in queftion, he neither 
injures their character, hurts his 
own intereft, nor leaves accufed 
innocence undefended. 

The vices and follies of the gay 
and profligate muft be cautioufly 
fhunned, by the youth who wifhes 
to advance himfelf in life; for the 
titles of Beau and Buck are as op- 
polite to charadler and reputation, 
as is darknels to light. A neatnels 
of drels, without the f{tudied glare 
of fafhion ; a chearful temper, and 
a lively difpofition, without levity 
or puerility; and an unblemifhed 
character for honoor, probity, and 
virtue; all thefe, united, cannot 
fail,in the end, to make the youth, 
who fhall purfue them, astpetee e 
and happy, and may, ‘perhaps, { c 

cure him trom conlare. 





PHILOSOPHICAL MAXIMS. 


AXiMS are the verdicts of 
wifdom, on the reports of 
experience. 

Favourable conjunctures, like 
riches, and other gifts of hea- 
ven, are remembered with grati- 
tude by thoie only, who have un- 
derftanding to preterve and enjoy 
them. Tue fpendthrift diffipates 
his thankiulnefs with his wealth ; 
aid the faine imprudent folly, ren- 
devs him both miferable and us- 
grateful. 

“To fay that a man lies, is as 
much as to fay, that he is a bravo 
towards God, and 2 coward to- 
wards men; for a lie faces God, 
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Profperity beft difcovers vice, 
but adverfity beft difcovers virtue. 

Envy is iike the fun beams, which 
beam hotter upon a bank, or fteep 
rifing of ground, than upon a flat. 

In deciding on important quef- 
tions, in morality, the heart is 
the beft cafuift. 

Nothing is fo beautiful to the 
eye, as truth is tothe mind; no- 
thing fo deformed, and irreconcila- 
ble to the underttanding, as a lie. 

It is pleafant to be virtuous and 
good, becaufe that is to excel 
many. It fs pleafant to grow bet- 
ter, becaufe that is to excel our- 
felves, 

It is pleafant to mortify and fub- 
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The Influence of the Female Sex, 


due our lufts, becaufe that is victo- 
ry. It is pleafant to command 
our appetites and paflions, and to 


keep them within the bounds of 


reafon and religion, becaufe that is 
empire. 

After we have pra¢tifed good ac- 
tions a while, they become eafy ; 
when they become ealy, we begin 
to take pleafure in them; when 
they pleafe us, we do them fre- 


Ke. 153 
quently; by frequency of act a 
thing grows into a habit ; a coufirm- 
ed habit is a fecond kind of nature; 
and fo far as any thing is natural, 
fo far jt is neceflary, and we can 
hardly do otherwile ; nay we do it 
coe times when we do not think 
of ij 

A great part of mankind employ 


their firft years to make their Jatt 
milerable. 
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The INFLUENCE of the 


MENTS of 


SHALL afk the indulgence of 
the fair fex, while | make 

few obfervations on the figure 
which the ladies are calculated to 
make, ina matrimonial {tate, and in 
focial life. It may atford them in- 
ftruction, and ! think cannot fail of 
being agreeable. 

Matrimony, among favages, hav- 
ing no objeét bit propagation and 
flavery, isa very bumbling ftate for 
the female fex. But, delicate or- 
ganization, quick fenlibility, lively 
imagination, with (weetnels of 
temper, above all, qualify the fair 
for a more dignified fociety with 
men, who are to be their companions 
and bofom friends. In the common 
courfe of education, young ladies are 
taught to make an apreeable figure, 
and to behave with externa! decen- 
cy and propriety. Very little at- 

ention is paid to the improvement 
of the mind, and iittle doth it re- 
dound to the honour of the human 
race. Due cultivation of the female 
mind, would add greatly to the bap- 
pinels of the geutlemen, and fiill 
more to thatof the ladies. Time 
imperceptibly glides off ; when 
youth and beauiy vanilh, a fine /acy, 
who never entertained a thought in- 
to which her admirer did not cnte 
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furrenders herfelf now to peevith 
nefs and difcontent. A lady, on the 
contrary, who bas merit, improved 
by virtuous and refined education, 
retains, in her decline, an influ- 
ence over a gentleman, more fiat- 
tering than even that of beauty ; 
fhe is the delight of her friends, as 
formerly of her admirers. Admir- 
able would be the effeéts of fuch re- 
hned education ; contributing no lefs 
to publick good than to private hap- 
pinefs. A gentleman, who, at pre- 
fent, muft degrade himfelf into a 
fop or coxcomb, in order to pleafe 
the ladies, weuld foon tind, that 
their favour could not be gained, bu: 
by exerting every manly talent, in 
publick and private lite; and the 
two flexes, ioitead of corrupting eact: 
other, would be rivals in the race 
of virtue; and a mutual defire vi 
pleating, would give {mootbnefs 1. 
their behaviour, delicacy to their 

fentiuments, and tendernels to thei: 
paflions. Tue union of a worth 

man, with a trifling, 
never, with all 
vantages even of fortune, be made 
agreeable. How difierent the uu- 
ion of a virtuous pair, who have no 
aim but 
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154 On the Modefty-piece, &c. 


Cultivation of the female mind is 
of great impertance, not with re- 
{pect to private happinefs only, but 
with refpect to fociety at large. 
The ladies have it in their power 
to form the manners of the gentle- 
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men, and they can render them 
virtuous and happy, or vicious and 
miferable. What a gloriens prize 
is here exhibited, to be contended 
for by the fex! 

J. 0.. .W. 





On the Mode/iy-piece or Neck-attire of the Lapis. 


MA ky > 
sake EDITOR, 


RESU MING that your maga- 
zine has a pretty general re- 


ecption among ladies of tafhion and 
talte, I beg, through your favour, 
to be permitted to iddrefs them on 
a fubject, which peculiarly concerns 
this noft beautiful part of the crea- 
tion. 

The wheel of fafhion is (compar- 
atively fpeaking) but of {mall cir- 


cumference ; and the revolution of 


a few years brings former fafhions 
to our eyesagain. Some few changes 
they may, indeed, have undergone, 
in the circumretation; but thete are 
of little importance : {ometimes they 
appear like improvements; but at 
others,. the beauty which before 
attracted our admiration, has, by 
an accidental attrition, been taken 
off; and the fame body (if the term 
tedy can be applied to any fafhien) 
appears with unwonted detormity. 
For inftance, I will recall the 
reader to thofe days, when the vi/id/e 
necks of the ladies attracted, with 
irrefiftible force, the eyes of the 
fanguine youth; but then the moft 
curious inipector could only difcover 
thole beauties, which dame nature 
had formed. Far other is the cafe 
in our days: the modern fair, 
difdainful of the gifts which na- 
ture, with no niggard hand, had be- 
ftcwed, think, that by building 
higher ftill, and more prominent, 
what fhe has made eminent, by all 
the rigid rules of proportion, they 
tall, by fo much, render themielves 


more worthy than fhe of admira- 
tion. 

The Guardian was perpetually 
calling on the ladies of his day for 
the modefly-piece ; Wut, | believe, he 
left behind ‘him no proper dimen- 
fions for it. Our fafhionable females 
have adopted what, I {uppofe, is, in 
their eyes, a modefly-piece ; but, in 
the ardour of reformation, they 
feem to have over-fhot the mark 
fur want of fome examplar. Now, 
though I will not be to audacious, as 
to aicertain the degree of height, 
or depth, or breadth, proper for 
the neck-attire, yet | do humbly 
conceive, that many beautiful chins 
might, in our days, be developed, 
without the finalleft offence to fe- 
male delicacy. 

The fafhion I complain of, has a 
thouland juconveniences too; but 
I hardly dare mention mere ixcon- 
veniences, to thole who are followers 
ot favourite modes of drefs. Con- 
fider me, dear ladies, as a fond 
hufband, whe, in the happy mo- 
ment of domeltic tranquility, na- 
turally feek the bofom of my wife, 
for a pillow to my head—I {eek it, 
indeed; but I find it hollow, (falle 
emblem of the conftant heart with- 
in!) inflated, and fitter, alas! to 
catch crumbs at her dinner, and 
thus ferve as a cupboard for her 
lap-dog, than as a place of {weet 
repofe for conjugal cares. 

I happened the other day to afk 
my wife fome queitien cancerning 
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On the Study of Hiftory. Ss 


the hour, and was aftonifhed at 
feeing her actually bent into the 
form of a half moon, im order to 
get a fight of her watch. 

But | have lately carried my point, 
and the odious puff has been abolifh- 
ed, by a fortunate ftroke of policy. 
My beloved, you muft know, has 
an unconquerable averfion to the 
gout of gariick. I found means at 
dinner, to introduce a {mall quanti- 
ty; and as, by her own conteflion, 


fhe never could fee the contents of 
her plate, for the projection of 


her puff, the fcheme fucceeded to 
my with, and, initead of her much 
loved lobfter-fauce, the filled her 
mouth with the naufeous, the de- 
tefted root. Indeed, the gave me, 


at the moment, fuch a look as I had 
never been accuftomed to; but the 
foon difeovered the caufe of the 
milchief,-and aflured me, with a 
kifs of peace, that I fhould never 
again have the fame caule of co: 
plaint, nor again the {ame oppor- 
tanity of playing her a trick. 

lL am a plain man mytelf, and 
perhaps the folhes of fafhion may be 
more obvious to my fight, than to 
that of its votaries, for the fame 
reafon that we lay, ‘* A looker on 
etten fees more of the game than 
thofe who play.”” 1 may, therefore, 
by your leave, at a tuture time, 
tranimit for iniertion, fome more 
general thoughts on fafhion. 

Yours, &c.-X. Y. 
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On THE 


ISTORY ought, in a peculiar 
manner, to be the ftudy of 

every one, who would attain a li- 
beral education; as it is a general 
ftore-houfe for ali the {ciences, and 
a {chool tor all the virtues. Who- 
ever is appointed to inftruct youth, 
fhould endeavour, in the firft place, 
ftrongly to imprefs on their minds 
a chronological feries, of all the re- 
markable events that are recorded 
in hiftory, from the creation of the 
world, down to the prefent day ; 
making them well oblerve, at the 
fame time, the feveral fynehronifms, 
or the various events that have hap- 
pened, at the fame period, in differ- 
ent parts of the world. By thefe 
mean he will open, in their minds, a 
repofitory, where every particular 
event may hereafter be ranged 
in its proper place ; for, without 
this, hiftory would prefent a mere 
chaos tothe memory, without order 
or connection. When the ftudent 
has thas acquired a ready knowledge 
oi chronelogy, he may undertake, 


STUDY 


or HISTORY. 


with his tutor, a complete and ra- 
tional courfe of hiltory. The ani- 
mated and ftriking pi¢tures of hitto- 
ry offer two forts of examples, the 
one to be imitated, and the other to 
be avoided. It is the bulineis of an 
able initructor caretully to point ovr, 
iw the annals of all nations, thote tacts 
and characters, which mutt in{pire 
his pupils with admiration or hor- 
ror; and, confequently, excite, in 
their minds, a detire to imitate their 
virtues, and avoid their vices. The 
portraits of the truly great, as well 
as the tyrants, of antiquity, when 
drawn in a lively manner, muit 
ftrongly affeét the young ftudent ; 
for they will feem to fay : ** Future 
generations, heroes, ftateimen, {chc- 
lars, philofophers! Providence, tor 
our greater reward, or more exem- 
plary punifhment, has placed our 
ftatues in this gallery, to ferve as 
amiable or deteitable models, to tu- 
ture ages. Emulate our virtucs, 
and have a juft abhorrence «i cur 
crimes. Know that your real chia- 
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156 The Importance of Premiums. 


racters, that your actions, however 
abfurd or unjuft, and with whatever 
veil you may cover them, or un- 
der whatever mafk you may dif- 
guile them, will, like ours, ftand 
naked betore pofterity. The pierc- 
ing publick eye will penetrate the 
moft fecret folds of your hearts. A 


thoufand fagacious obfervers conti- 
nually furround you, and a thou- 
{and pencils are conitantly ready to 
paint you to pofterity, fuch as you 
really are. Hiftory flatters not: it 
is the witnefs, not the adulator of 
wankind.”’ 


POPSOOSH GOOG O— 


The importance of Premiums, in encouraging <Agricul- 
ture and the ufeful Arts, briefly confidered. 


HE offer of pecuniary re- 
wards to thofe who excel in 

any ufeful art or manufactory, has 
a much more powerful and exten- 
five influence, than appears at the 
firft view: the benefit is much 
greater to him that obtains fuch a 
reward, than the mere acquifition 
of the fum to which it amounts ; 
for it confers an honourable diftinc- 
tion upon him, to whom an increafe 
of reputation isan increafe of wealth. 
A reward of a few pounds, offered 
to an artificer, who fhall excel in 
his profeflion, excites an emulation, 
in proportion to the ultimate advan- 
tayes it will produce to the winner, 
which is probably, not only in the 
eftimation of fancy, but of reafon, 
more than twenty times the fum. 
The benefit that it produces to the 
publick is, alfo, in proportion to the 
benefit it confers on the indiyidual ; 
for the more powerfully it excites 
emulation, the more effectually it 
muit produce improvement : it is, 
at once, both the caufe and the re- 
ward of merit, in proportion, not 
to its intrinfick value, but its relative 
importance to the competitors: and, 
in this view, the money appropri- 
ated to encourage ingeonity and di- 
ligence, is more improved than by 
any other application ; for its value 
to the individual is increaled, per- 
haps, as an hundred to one, by the 
manner and circumftances in which 


he acquires it; and, with refpec& to 
the publick, the encouragement of 
arts and manufactures, is an advan- 
tage infinitely greater than could a- 
rife, not only trom employing the 
inconiiderable fums, which are giv- 
en in premiums, another way, but 
from the whole produce of the mines 
of Mexico and Peru, if they could 
be tranfported into this country, and 
wrought by the very hands which 
now cultivate the ground. 

Nor is the advantage of thefe re- 
wards confined to the artificer, by 
whom they happen to be obtained: 
fetting afide the national advantage 
arifing from the general improve- 
ment which the competition necefla- 
rily produces, the competitor ac- 
quires fome degree of eminence and 
honour, merely by entering the lifts : 
if the {cale hangs doubttul between 
feveral, the gain of all is nearly e- 
qual; for the mere pecuniary re- 
ward is but a very inconfiderable 
part of the whole ; and even thole 
whofe performances do not hold the 
judges in fulpente, will be drawn 
out of a ftate of obfcurity, in which 
luch abilities, as they poilets, might 
have been buried for ever ; they will 
at leaft be known; they will have 
their partifans ; they will be ftimu- 
lated to new efforts, to jultify the 
partial opinions of their friencs, 
who will naturally encourage them, 
in hopes that they may fucceed, 
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On Comes. 
On COMETS. 


Haft thou ne’er feen the comet’s flaming flight ? 
Th’ illuftrious ftranger paffing, terror theds 

On gazing nations, from his fiery train 

Of length enormous; takes his ample round 

Through depths of ether; coals unnumber’d worlds 
Of more than folar glory; doubles wide 

Heaven’s mighty cape, and then revifits earth, 


From the long travel of a thoufand years. 


HE allronomy of comets may 
be properly faid to be yet 
in its infancy, no advances having 
been made in it before the lait cen- 
tury. With refpeét to the an- 
cients, they knew very little of 
their nature and motions. Some 
conlidered them as wandering flars: 
others fuppofed them to be mere 
appearances, formed either by re- 
flection or refra€tions of the fun’s 
beams, having no real or diltiné 
fubitance from other celettial bo- 
dies. Others believed them to 
be fiery meteors, generated of bi« 
tuminous exhalations from our ter- 
raquzous globe, which, being ele- 
vated to the higher regions of the 
atmofphere, were there fet on fire, 
and continued their appearance till 
all their fulphureous particles were 
confumed; while others confider- 
ed them ouly as ominous pheno- 
mena, difplayed by the Supreme 
Being, to terrify mankind, and 
warn them of the approach of fome 
dreadful calamity. And the fame 
opinion prevailed during the dark 
ages, between the decline of the 
Roman empire and the Reforma- 
tion. 

The poets have frequently com- 
pared.a hero in his fhining armour 
to a comet; and as poetry delights 
in omens, prodigies, and fuch won- 
derful events as were fuppofed to 
follow upon the appearance of co- 
mets, eclipfes, and the like, they 
never fail to make fome allulion to 
the popular fuperitition, on this 
{ubjec&t. Thus clomer, Virgil, and 
Uni. Asyu. Vol. LV. No» 3 


Younc. 


Taflo, who have been copied by 
Milton, in his ine comparifon of 
Satan to a comet: 


Ifcens’d with indignation Satan 
ftood 

Unterrified,and likeacometburn’d, 

That fires the length of Ophiucus 
huge 

In the arétic fky, and from his 
horrid hair 

Shakes petlilence and war. 


Milton has here exceeded his o# 
riginals in fublimity; and his com- 
parifon is applied with much great- 
er propriety than theirs; for thef 
defcribe only a mortal hero, but 
Milton is {peaking of a fuperhu- 
man being. L thall give two 
more quotations, in which, | think, 
the popular opinion is not only po- 
etically, but philofophically, men- 
tioned : 





In Fancy’s eye encountering ai 
mies glare, 

And fanguine enfigns wave un- 
furl’d in air! * 

Hence the weak vulgar deem im- 
pending fate, 

A monarch ruin’d, or unpeopled 
itate. 

Thus comets, dreadful vifitants! 
arife, 

To them wild omens, {cience to 
the wife! 

Thefe mark the comet to the fue 
incline, 


* The Aurora Barcalis. 
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While deep red flames around its 
centre fhine ! 

While its fierce rear a winding tail 
difplays, 

And lights all ether with the 
{weeping blaze ! 

Or when, compell’d, it flies the 
torrid zone, 

And fhoots by worlds unnumber’d 
and unknown; 

By worlds, whofe people, all a- 
ghalt with fear, 

May view that minifter of ven- 
geance near! 

Till now, the tranfient glow, re- 
mote and loft, 

Decays and darkens ’mid involv- 
ing froft! 

Or when it, funward, drinks rich 
beams again, 

And burns imperious on th’ ethe- 
real plain! 

The learn’d-one curious eyes it 
from afar, 

Sparkling through night, a new 
iliuftrious ftar! 

SAVAGE. 


Amid the radiant orbs, 

That more than deck, that ani- 
mate the fky, 

The life-infufing funs of other 
worlds ; 

Lo! from the dread immenfity of 
{pace 

Returning with accelerated courfe, 

The rufhing comet to the fun de- 
icends; 

And as he finks below the thaded 
earth, 

With awful train projeéted o’et 
the heav’ns, 

The guilty nations tremble. But, 
above 

Thofe fuperftitious horrors that 
enflave 

The fond fequacious herd, to myf- 
tic faith 

And blind amazement pfone, th’ 
enlighten’d few 


Whofe god-like minds philofopby 
exalts, 


The glorious ftranger hail. They 
teel a joy 

Divinely great; they in their pow- 
ers exult, 

That wondrous force of thought, 
that mounting fpurns 

This duiky fpot, and meafures all 
the fky ; 

Jhile from his far excurfion thro’ 

the wilds 

Of barren ether, faithful to his 
time, 

They fee the blazing wonder rife 
anew, 

In feeming terror clad, but kindly 
bent 

To work the will of All-fuftaining 
Love: 

From his huge vapoury train per- 
haps te fhake 

Reviving moifture on the numer- 
ous orbs, 

Through which his long ellipfis 
winds; perhaps 

To lend new fuel to,declining funs, 

To light up worlds, and feed th’ 
eternal fire. 

THOMSON. 


When the terrors, which fuper- 
flition and aftrology formerly ex 
cited, had fled before the dawn of 
philofophy; when Newton, un- 
folding the fyftem of the univerfes 
had defcribed the laws by which 
the motions of comets are dire&- 
ed, and Halley had carried the 
theory of his illuftrious predeceffor 
to a high degree of certitude and 
perfection, their difcoveries gave 
rife to a new kind of anxiety and 
apprehenfion. It was feared, that 
fome of the comets, which move 
in all dite€tions, throngh the dif- 
ferent regions of our planetary fyf- 
tem, might, fome time or other, 
meet with our earth in its courfe ; 
and it was fuppofed, that fome 
rencounters might have already 


happened, and produced revolu- 
tions of which the veftiges are to 
be found in feveral parts of our 
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globe. ‘Fhus Whifton confidered 
the general flood as an inundation, 
produced by the tail of a comet, 
and fuppofed that the univerfal 
conflagration will be occafioned by 
the earth’s meeting with one of 
thefe bodies, on its return from the 
fun, Maupertius imagined, that 
the tails of comets, by mixing 
their exhalations with our atmof- 
phere, might have a noxious in- 
fluence upon the health of animals, 
and the growth of plants. He 
farther apprehended, that their at- 
traction might, fome time or other, 
oblige our globe to change its or- 
bit, and to revolve about one of 
them, in the charaGter of a {atel- 
lite, or, at leat, expofe it to more 
violent viciflitudes of heat and cold 
than it experiences at prefent. But 
thefe terrors are merely viljonary; 
and have been refuted in an excel 

lent effay on this fubjet, by M. 

Dionis du Sujoir. This work, * 
which contains the heft theory of 
comets hitherto publifhed, has the 
double merit of having given new 
degrees of perfection and improve- 
ment to the fcience of altronomy, 
and of calming the fears and ap- 
prehenfions of mankind, by fhew- 
ing, that we have abfolutely little 
or nothing to fear from thole flam- 
ing bodies, which ignorance and 
fuperitition have rendered fo ter- 
rible. 

Comets, according to Sir Ifaac 
Newton, are compacted, fixed, and 
durable bodies: in one 
kind of planets; which move iu 
very oblique orbits, every way, with 
the greatelt freedom ; perfevering 
in their motions, even a grntt the 
courfe and direétion of the planets; 
and their tail is a very thin flender 
yepour, emitted by the head or 
nucleus of 
heated by the fun, 


word, 


. ' } . 
the comet, icnit Or 
“*¢ 


From the lights which thts great 


* Effair fur les Cometes en genera! 


&c. Paris, =775- 


is9 
phiofopher has thrown upon th's 
abftrufe part of altronomy, 
is reafon to think, that fucceeding 
altronomers will carry it to the 
greatelt degree of perfection. But, 
although we are indebted to him 
for a true theory of the motion of 
the comets, yet, with refpe& to 
the formation of their fai/s, and 
the u/es for which thefe great bo- 
dies are intended, his opinions have 
been controverted. Dr. Hamil- 
ton, in particular, in his ** Philo- 
fophical Effays,”’ controverts Sir 
Ifaac’s opinion. He aflerts, from 
a view of the phenomena of a co- 
met, that the matter which 
flitutes its tail, is not an illumi- 
nated vapour, but a fel/f-Lining /ub- 


there 


cone- 


france, ohiah, in all politians of 


the comet, and whatever be the 
direction of its motion, whether 
towards or from the fun, is thrown 
off from its dark hemi{phe 1 3 
dire€tion oppofite to the fun, a 
fhort time before and after its pe 
rihelion, or neareft approach to 
that luminary. He finds, n 
over, in the Aurora Borealis, a 
matter which great! Vv 
in appearance, its { 
regard ta the jun, and t 

dy whence it flows, as well as 
the nature of its fubitance, f 

as it is known to us: for the 
rora Borealis is hkewife a rare and 
lucid fubflance, thrown off ina di- 


reiembles t 


tuatic 


retion nearly appofite to the fun, 


, . - 
from the dark hemifphere of the 
earth ; tending towar a the zenith 

b 
of the {pectator, or the vertex of 
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to a fpeétator placed at 2 confider- 
able diftance from the earth, and 
fhaded from the fun’s light, it muft 
appear as a tail to the earth ; {mall 
indeed, in proportion to the earth’s 
diameter; but, in its dire@tion, fi- 
tuation, tranfparency, and lucid 
appearance, refembling that of a 
comet 

Abbé Mann, a learned Englifh- 
man, long refident at Bruffels, has 
likewife fhewn, by unanfwerable 
arguments, that there is a ma- 
nifeft end perfe& analogy be- 
tween the tails of thefe great and 
luminous bodies, and the Aurora 
Borealis. Hence he concludes, 
that they both proceed from the 
fame principle, and are formed of 
the fame matter; that they are e- 
manations of the eleétrical fluid 
from their refpeétive bodies, and 
that this fluid often becomes a 
phlogifton, by the heterogeneous 
mixtures which it carries along 
with it in this emanation, which 
accounts for the different colours, 
and other circumftances, in thefe 
meteors ** As ele&trics,” fays 
the abbé, ** when fufficiently heat- 
ed, become condudtors of the e- 
le&trical fluid, and yield emana- 
tions of it, in proportion to the 
quantity they naturally contain: 
this is precifely the cafe with the 
earth and the comets, in their pe+ 
rihelia. The approach of the co- 
mets to the fun, and the fupera- 
bundant degree of heat, which they 
receive from this approach, difpofe 
them to fend forth a proportional 
part of the electrical fluid, whofe 
emiffion produces all the pheno. 
mena we obferve in the tails of co- 
mets, the Aurora Borealis, and fe- 
veral electrical experiments. Thefe 
phenomena, therefore, have the 
fame caufe, and one common prin- 
ciple. In the recefs of the comet, 
and its increafing diftance from 
the fun, this vifible emiffion of e- 
lo¢trical matter diminifhes gradu- 





ally, and at laft totally difappears; 
and, inftead of being an cleétrical 
condu€tor, which it was in its per- 
ibelion, it attraéts the fluid, is 
charged with it anew, and thus 
becomes electric until its approach 
to the fun, and the heat it acquires 
thereby, change it again into a 
conductor.” * 

From the prodigious activity of 
the ele€trical fluid, its tendency to 
efcape from the bodies which con- 
tain it, and to diffufe itfelf in the 
vaft p'anetary regions, which come 
the neareft to void fpace, the in- 
genious abbé draws fome conjec- 


‘ tures, relative to the ufes, and the 


end, which comets mayferve, in the 
planetary fyftem. He thinks, that 
comets are real eleétrical bodies, 
defigned ta colleét the electrical 
fluid, which has efcaped from the 
planets: that the comets, heated 
by their approximation to the fun, 
communicate this fluid anew to 
the planets, and thus the perpetu- 
al circylation of this ative fluid, 
fo neceflary to the great whole, is 
maintained, and renewed, inceflant- 
ly ; and that the operations of na- 
ture, in the planetary fyftem, are 
carried on in a manner analagous 
to what we conftantly abferve, and 
expericnce, in the perpetual circu- 
lations of our atmofphere, where 
winds, vapours, and exhalations, 
rife and float; then return to us in 
rain, fnow, and fulminating ex- 
plofions; and then again are exhal- 
ed, and raifed anew. ‘* Every 
thing,” he judicicufly obferves, 
** js analogous and harmonical, in 
univerfal nature.” 

I thall conclude this paper with 
the moral reflections of an elegant 
writer: ¢ ** I cannot forbear re- 
fle&ting on the infignificance of hu- 
man ait, when fet in comparifon 


* Memoir concerning Elemertary Fire, 
&¢. in Memoirs of the Academy at Bruf- 
fels, Vol. If. 

1 Guardian, No. to3. 
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with the defigns of Providence. 

In the purfuit of this thought, I 
confidered a comet, or, in the lan- 
guage of the vulgar, a blazing ftar, 
as a fky-rocket difcharged by a 
hand that is Almighty. Many of 
my readers faw that in the year 
1680, and, if they are not mathe- 
maticians, will be amazed to hear, 
that it travelled with a much preat- 
er degree of {wiftnefs than a can- 
non-ball, and drew after it a tail 
of fire, that was fourfcore millions 
of miles in length. What amaz- 
ing thought is it, to confider this 
ftupendous body traverfing the im- 
menfity of the creation, with fuch 
a rapidity, and, at the fame time, 

wheeling about in that line, which 

the Almighty has prefcribed for 

it! That it fhould move in fuch 

inconceivable fury and combuttion, 

and, at the fame time, with fuch an 

exa&t regularity! How fpacious 


ef Beauty. 


HAT utility is one of the 
principal fources of beauty 

has been obferved by every body, 
who has confidered, with any at- 
tention, what conftitutes the na- 
ture of beauty. The conveniency of 
a houfe gives pleafure to the fpec- 
tator, as well as its regularity, and 
he is as much hurt when he ob- 
ferves the contrary defeét, as when 
he fees the correfpondent windows 
of different forms, or the door not 
placed exaétly in the middle of the 
building. That the fitnefs of any 
fyftem or machine to produce the 
end for which it was intended, be- 
ftows a certain propriety and beau- 
ty upon the whole, and renders the 
very thought and contemplation of 
it agreeable, is fo very obvious 
that no body bas overlooked it. 


The Influence of Utility. 
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muft the univerfe be, that gives 
fuch bodies as thefe their full play, 
without fuffering the leaft diforder 
or confufion by it! What a glori- 
ous thew are thofe beings enter- 
tained with, that can look into the 
great theatre of nature, and fee 
myriads of fuch tremendous ob- 
jeéts, wandering throngh thofe im- 
meafurable depths of ether, and 
running their appointed courfes! 
Our eyes may hereafter be ftrong 
enough to command this magnifi- 
cent profpeé, and our under ftand- 
ings able to find out the feveral 
ufes of thefe great parts of the u- 
niverfe. In the mean time, they 


are very proper objects for our i- 
magination to contemplate, that 
we may form more exalted notions 
of infinite wifdom and power, and 
learn to think humbly of ourfelves, 
and all the little works of humbie 
invention.” 






The utility of any objeé& pleafes 
the mafter, by perpetually fuggeft- 
ing to him, the pleafure or conve~ 
niency which it is fitted to pro- 
mote. Every time he looks at it, 
he is put in mind of this pleafure ; 
and the object, in this manner, be« 
comes a fource of perpetual fatis- 
fa€tion and enjoyment. The fpec- 
tator enters, by fympathy, into the 
fentiments of the malter, and ne- 
ceflarily views the obje& under the 
fame agreeable afpe&. When we 
vifit the palaces of the great, we 
cannot help conceiving the fatis- 
faction we fhould enjoy, if we our- 
felves were the malters, and were 
pofleffed of fo much artful, andinge- 
nioully contrived accommodation. 
A fimilar account is given, why the 
appearance of incomveniency fhould 
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render anyobje&t difagreeable, both 
to the owner and ‘o the fpectator. 

But that this fitnefs, this hap- 
py contrivance, of any production 
of art, fhould often be more valu- 
ed, than the very end for which 
it was intended; and that the ex- 
a& adjuitment of the means, for 
attaining any conveniency or plea- 
fure, fhould frequently be more 
regarded, than that very conve- 
miency or pleafure, in the attain- 
ment of which their whole mer- 
it would feem to confilt, has 
not, fo far as | know, been yet 
taken notice of by any body. 
That this, however, is very fre- 
quently the cafe, may be obferv- 
ed in a thoufand inttances, both in 
the mott frivolous, and in the moft 
important, concerns of human life, 

When a perfon comes into his 
chamber, and finds the chairs all 
ftanding in the middle of the room, 
he is angry with his fervant, and, 
rather than fee them continue in 
that diforder, perhaps takes the 
trouble himfelf to fet thei all in 
their places, with their backs to 
the wall. The whole propriety 
of this new fituation, arifes from 
its conveniency, in leaving the floor 
free and difengaged. To attain 
this conveniency, he, voluntarily, 
puts himfelf to more trouble, than 
all he could have fuffered from the 
want of it; fince nothing was more 
eafy, than to have fet himfelf down 
upon one of them, which is, pro- 
bably, what he does when his la- 
bour is over. What he wanted 
therefore, it feems, was not fo 
much this conveniency, as that are 
rangement of things which pro- 
motes it. Yet it is thig convenien- 
cy which, ultimately, recommends 
that arrangement, and bellows up- 
en it the whole of its propriety 
and beauty. 

A watch, in the fame manner, 
that falls behind, above two mi- 
mutes in a day, is defpifed by oae 
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curious in watches. He fells it, 
perhaps, for a couple of guineas, 
and purchafes another at fifty, 
which will not lofe above a minute 
in a fortnight. The fole ule of 
watches, however, is to tellus what 
o'clock it is, and to hinder us from 
breaking any engagement, or fuf- 
fering any other inconveniency, by 
our ignorance in that particular 
point. But the perfon fo nice 
with regard to this machine, will 
not always be found either more 
{crupuloufly punctual than ather 
men, or more anxioufly concerned, 
upon any other account, to know 
precifely what time of day it is. 
What intereits him is not fo much 
the attainment of this piece of 
knowledge, as the perfection of 
the machine, which ferves to attain 
ite 

How many people ruin them- 
felves, by laying outmoney on trin- 
kets of frivolous utility? What 
pleafes thefe lovers of toys is not 
fo much the utility, as the aptnefs 
of the machines, which are fitted 
to promote it. All their pockets 
are ftuffed with little conveniences. 
They contrive new pockets, un- 
known in the clothes of other peo- 
ple, in order to carry a greater 
number. They walk about load- 
ed with q multitude of baubles, ia 
weight, and fometimes in value, 
not inferior to an ordinary Jews- 
box, fome of which may fome.. 
times be of fome little ufe, but all 
of which might, at all times, be 
very well fpared, and of which the 
whole utility, iscertainly, got worth 
the fatigue of bearing the burden. 

Nor is it only with regard to 
fuch frivolousobje&s, that our con- 
duct is influenced by this princi- 
ple; it is often the fecret motive 
of the molt ferious and important 
purfuits, of both private and pub- 
lic life. 

The poor man’s fon, whom hea- 
ven in its anger hag vilited with 











ambition, when he begins to look 
aruund him, admires the condition 
ofthe rich. He finds the cottage of 
his father too {mall for his accom- 
modation, and fancies he fhould 
be lodged more at his eafe in a pa- 
lace. He is difpleafed with being 
obliged to walk a-foot, or to en- 
dure the fatigue of riding on horfe- 
back. He fees his fuperiors car- 
ried about in machines, and ima- 
gines that in one of thefe te could 
travel with lefs inconveniency. He 
feels himfelf naturally indolent, and 
willing to ferve himfelf, with his 
own hands, as little as poffible; and 
judges, that a numerous retinue of 
fervants would fave him from a 
great deal of trouble. He thinks, 
if he had attained all thefe, he 
could fit ftill contentedly, and be 
quiet, enjoying himfelf, in the 
thought of the happinefs and tran- 
quillity of his fituation. He is 
enchanted with the diftant idea of 
this felicity. It appears, in his 
fancy, like the life of fome fuperi- 
er rank of beings, and, in order 
to arrive at it, he devotes himfelf, 
for ever, to the purfuit of wealth 
and greatnefs. To obtain the con- 
veniencies which thefe afford, he 
fubmite, in the firt year, nay, in 
the firtt month, of his application, 
to more fatigue of body, and more 
uneafinefs of mind, than he could 
have fuffered through the whole of 
his life, from the want of them. 
He ftudies to diftinguifh himfelf in 
fome laborious profeflion. With 
the molt unrelenting induftry, he 
labours, night and day, to acquire 
talents fuperior to all his competi- 


I. 
OR the beft experiment made 
of a courfe of crops, either 
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tors. He endeavours next to bring 
thofe talents into public view, and, 
with equal affiduity, folicits every 
opportunity of employment. For 
this purpofe he makes his court ta 
all mankind; he ferves thofe whom 
he hates, and is obfequious to thofe 
whom he defpifes. Through the 
whole of his life, he purfues the 1- 
dea of a certain artificial and ele- 
gant repofe, which he may never 
arrive at, for which he facrifices @ 
real tranquillity,that is, at all times, 
in his power, and which, if in the 
extremity of old age he fhould at 
laft attain to it, he will find to be 
in no refpect preferable to that 
humble fecurity, and contentment, 
which he had abandoned fer it. 
Ir is then, in the laft dregs of life, 
his body wailed with toil and dif- 
eafes, his mind galled and rufled 
by the memory of a thoufand in- 
jpries and difappointments, which, 
1¢ imagines he has met with, froma 
the injuttice of his enemies, or from 
the perfidy and tmgratitude of his 
friends, that he begins, at lait, to 
find that wealth and greatnefs are 
mere trinkets of frivolous utility, 
nv more adapted for procuring eafe 
of body, or tranquillity of mind, 
than the tweezer-cafes of the lover 
of toys; and iike them too, more 
troublefome to the perfon who car- 
ries them about with him, than all 
the advantages they can afford him 
are commodious. ‘There is no o 
ther real difference between them, 
except that the conveniences of 
the one, are fomewhat more ob- 
fervable than thofe of the other. 
(To be continued.) 


large or {mall, on not lefs than four 
acres, agreeably to the Enylith 
mode of farming, ——a piece of 
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plate, of the value of two hundred 
dollars, infcribed with the name 
and the occafinon; and for the ex- 
periment made of a courfe of crops, 
next in merit,—a piece of plate, 
likewife infcribed, of the value of 
one hundred dollars. Certificates 
to be produced by the goth of De- 
cember, 1790. 


i. 

The importance of corhplete 
farm or fold yards, for theltering 
and folding cattle,—and of the beit 
method of eonduéting the fame, fo 
as to procure the greateft quanti- 
ties of compo, or mixed dung 
and manure, from within the farm, 
induces the fociety to give, for the 
beit defign of fuch a yard, and 
method of managing it, pra€tica- 
ble by common farmers,—a gold 
medal; and for the fecond bett,— 
a filver medal. The defign to be 
prefented to the fociety by the 
2oth of December, 1790. 


IIT. 

For the beft method of raifing 
hogs, from the pig, in pens or 
flies, from experience, their fome- 
times running in a lot or field not 
totally excluded, if preferred,— 
a gold medal; and for the fecond 
beit,—a filver medal. To be pro 
duced by the 2oth of December, 


1790. 
IV. 
For the beft method of recover: 


ing worn-out fields toa more hear- 
ty ftate, within the power of com- 
mon farmers, without dear or far- 
fetched manures; but, by judici- 
ous culture, and the application 
of materials common to the gener- 
ality of farmers, founded in expe- 
rience,—a gold medal; and for 
the fecond beft,—a filver medal. 
To be produced. by the 2oth of 
December, 1790+ 


For the bett experiment, foil 


and other cireumflances confider- 
ed, in trench-ploughing, not lefg 
than ten inches deep, and accounte 
of the effets thereof, alreadymade, 
or to be made, on not lefs than 
one acre,—a gold medal; and for 
the fecond belt,—a fiiver medal. 
To be produced by the 2oth of 
December, 1790. 


VI. 

For the beft information, the 
refult of aétual experience, for pre- 
venting crops from damage by in- 
fects; efpecially the Heffian-fly, 
the wheat-fly, or fly-weevil, the 
pea-bugy and the corn chinch-bug 
or fly,—a gold medal; and a filver 
medal for the fecond beft. To be 
produced by the 2oth of Decem- 
ber, 1790. 


VIL. 

For the belt comparative expe- 
riments on the culture of wheat, 
by fowing it ia the common broad 
cat way, by drilling it, and by 
fetting the grain, with a machine, 
equi-diftant ; the quantities of feed 
and produce proportioned to the 
ground, being noticed,—a gold 
medal ; for the fecond beft,—a fil- 
ver medal. The account to be 
produced by the roth of January, 
1791. 

VII. 

For an account of a vegetable 
food that may be eafily procured 
and preferved, and that belt in- 
creafes milk in cows and ewes, in 
March and April, founded on ex- 
periment,—a gold medal; for the 
fecond bett,—a filver medal. To 
be produced by the :oth of Jan u- 


ary, 1791. 
Ix 


For the greateft quantity of 
ground, not lefs than one acre, 
well fenced, producing locutt trees, 
growing in 1790, from feed fown 
after April sth, 1785; the trees 
to be of the fort ufed for pofts and 


6s 











trunnels, and not fewer than 1500 
per acre,—a gold medal; for the 
tecond,—a filver medal. ‘T'o be 
claimed in December, 1790. 


X. 

The fociety, believing that very 
important advantages would be de- 
rived from the general ufe of oxen, 
inftead of horfes, in hufbandry and 
other fervices'; and being defireus 
of facilitating their introduction in- 
to all thefe ftates ; perfuaded alfo, 
that the comparative value of oxen 
and cows muft very much depend 
on the qualities of their fires and 
dams; and that by a careful atten- 
tion to the fubje&, an improved 
breed may be obtained ; they pro- 
pofe a gold medal for the bett eflay, 
the refult of experience, on the 
breeding, feeding, and management 
of cattle, for the purpole of ren- 
dering them molt profitable for the 
dairy, and for beef, and molt docile 
and ufeful for the draught ; and for 
the next belt, a filver medal. To 
be produced by the firft of January, 
1791. 

N. B. Among other things the 
eflay fhould notice the different 
breeds of cattle, and their com- 
parative qualities; as their lizes, 
ftrength, facility in fattening, quan- 
tity of milk, &c. 


XI. 

Tt is a generally received opinion, 
that horfes in a team travel much 
fatter than oxen ; yet fome Euro- 
pean writers on hufbandry mention 
many inftances, in which it appear- 
ed, not only that oxen would plough 
as much ground as an equal number 
of horfes, but aifo travel as fait with 
a loaded carriage; particularly when, 
inftead of yokes and bows, they were 
geared in borfe-harnefs, with fuch 
variations as were neceflary to adapt 
it to their different fhape. To af- 
certain the powers of oxer ww thefe 
Uni. Asyt. Vol. J. No. 
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particulars, and the expence of 
maintaining them, the fociety deem 
matters of very great moment; and 
are therefore induced to offer a gold 
medal for the beft fet of experiments 
undertaken with that view; and for 
the next bet, a filver medal. In re- 
lating thefe experiments, it will be 
proper to defcribe the age and fize 
of the oxen, their plight, the kinds 
and quantities of their food, the oc- 
cafions, manner, and expence of 
fhoeing them: in travelling, the 
kinds of carriages ufed, and weight 
of their loads, and feafons of the 
year, and the length and quality of 
the roads: and, in ploughing, the 
fize and fathion of the plough, the 
quality of the foil, the depth of the 
furrows, and the quanti ics plough 
ed: and, in every operation, the 
time expended, and number and 
forts of hands employed in perform. 
ing it; with any other circumtan- 
ces which may more fully elucidat: 
the fubject. Thefe experiments will 
enable the eflayift to determine what 
will be the belt form and conttruc- 
tion of yokes and bows, and what 
of ox-harnefs, to enable the oxen, 
with the beft carriage of their bo- 
dies and heads, the molt eafe, and 
quickeft =p, to draw the heavieit 
loads; adefcription of each of which 
fort of years, explained on mechan 
ical principles, mull be fubjoined to 
the account of experiments. To 6 
produced by the aft day of January, 
I7yl. 
XIT. 

For the bef method, within the 
power of common farmers, of re- 
covering cld gullied fields to an 
hearty tate, and fuch wniformity 
or evennets of furface, as will 
again render them fit for tillage; or 
where the gullies are fo deep and 
numerous a. to render fuch recove- 
ry inypracticable, tor the belt me- 
thod of improving them, by plant 
t ig trees, Or otherwile, lo as (0 } teld 
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the improver a reafonable profit for 
his expences therein, founded on 
experiment,—a gold medal; and 
for the next belt, a filver medal. To 
be produced by the rit of January, 


1791. 
XII. 


For the greateft quantity, not lefs 
than five hundred pounds weight, 
of cheefe, made on one farm in any 
of thefe ftates, equal in richnefs and 
flavour to the Gloucefter cheefe, hi- 
therto ufually imported from Eng- 
land, and which fhall be produced 
to the fociety by the 1ft day of Ja- 
nnary 179t,—a gold medal; and 
for the next greatelt quantity, not 
lefs than two hundred and fifty 
pounds weight, of like quality,—a 
filver medal, 


XIV. 

For the bet method, deduced 
from experience, of railing the A- 
merican white-thora from the feed, 
for hedges, and the greateit number 
of plants raifed in a {pace not lefs 
than half an acre,—a gold medal; 
for the fecond beltt,—a filver medal. 
To be produced by the firlt of De- 
cember, 1790, 


XV. 

The fociety, believing that the 
culture of hemp on fome of the low 
rich land in the neighbourhood of 
this city, may be attempted with 
advantage, do hereby offer a gold 
medal for the greateft quantity of 
hemp raifed within ten miles of the 
city of Philadelphia. The quanti- 
ty not to be lefs than three ton; 
for the fecond greatet quantity, — 
a filver medal. The claim to be 
made by the firftof December, 1791. 


* .* It will be left to the choice 
of thofe fuccefsful candidates for 


prizes, who may be entitled to the 
plate of gold medals, to receive the 
fame either in plate or medals, or 
the equivalent thereof in money. 

The claim of every candidate for 
a premium, is to be accompanied 
with, and fupported by, certificates 
of refpeGtable perfons, of competent 
knowledge of the fubject. And it 
is required, that the matters, for 
which premiums are offered, be de- 
livered in without names, or any 
intimation to whom they belong ; 
that each particular thing be mark- 
ed, in what manner the claimant 
thinks fit; fuch claimant, fending 
with it a paper fealed up, having, on 
the outfide, a correfponding mark, 
and, on the inide, the claimant’s 
name and addrefs. 

Refpecting experiments on the 
products of land, circumitances oi 
the previous and fubfequent ttate of 
the ground, particular culture giv- 
eu, general ttate of the weather, 
&c. will be proper to be in the ac- 
count exhibited. Indeed in all ex- 
periments and reports of faéts, it 
will be well to particularize the cir 
cumftances attending them. It is 
recommended that reafoning be not 
mixed with the facts; after ftating 
the latter, the former may be add- 
ed, and will be acceptable. 

Although the fociety te 
themfelves the power of giving, in 
every cafe, either one or the other 
of the prizes, (or premiums) as the 
performance fhall be judged to de- 
ferve, or of withholding both, if 
there be no merit; yet the candi- 
dates may be aflured, that the foci- 
ety will alwavs judge liberally of 
their feveral claims. 


ferve to 


Publifhed by order of the fociety, 


Samuet Power Gairritrs, 


Secretary. 


Philadelphia, March 9, 1790+ 

















F this be fpread out thinly upen 
the furface of the earth, it ab- 
forbs its air in a very fhort time.— 
A tew hours, in this fituation, re- 
ftores a large proportion of its air ; 
and, in a day or two at mutt, 
becomes perfectly effete ; as matons 
experience when they {weep toge- 
ther the {cattered particles that have 
lain round their heaps of lime, and 
attempt to ule it in mortar by ittlelf: 
For it is then no more coherent than 
fand, or moiftened earth. 

Hence, then, it muft follow, thar, 
in every cafe, /ime is converted in- 
to the fame ftate with /ime-flone, in 
a few days after it is mixed with 
the foil ; fo that, if it produces any 
effect at all as /ime,—as a /aline 
fubftance,—it muft only be at the 
very firft when it is applied ; and it 
mult act ever afterwards merely as 
powdered lime: flone. 

But it is well known, that lime 
produces fearcely any fenfible ef- 
fect as a manure at the beginning. 
— Even the firft year after it is ap- 
plied to the foil, its effects are in- 
confiderable, in compariion of what 
it produces in the fecond ard fuc- 
ceeding years-—From whence we 
mult conclude, that it operates Up- 
on the foil merely as a said calcare- 
ous earth ; and that its calcination 
is of no farther utility in preparing 
it for manure, than as a cheap and 


etlicacious method of reducing the 
lime-iftone to fine powder. 


It is of importance that thefe 
facls thould be generally known ;— 
becaufe it may fometimes happen 
that good lime-ftone fhall be found 
in places where fuel cannot be ob- 
tained for burning it; in which 
cafe, fuch lime-ftone could be of no 


Of Quick-time, and other Calcareous Subflances, as 
vidinure. 
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ule to the farmer if calcination were 
ablolutely neceflary. But, feeing 
this is not the cafe, lime-ftone, even 
in thele fituations, may be convert- 
ed intoa moft beneficial manure, if 
a ftream of water can be command- 
ed {i ag for dsiving a mill for 
red ng the itone to pow der. 

1 hows feen the mode] of a mill 
that had been invented for that wil 
poie, which was conftructed on the 
fame principles with an ordinary 
gun-powder mill.—lIt had feveral 
large maffy ftampers, compofed of 
huge blocks of caft iron, that were 
fucceffively lifted up and let fall by 
a wheel that catched their handles, 
and, after a proper time, flippe 
them agaia as it revolved round its 

axis.—Thefe ftampers fell wit! 
great force upon the lime-ftone, that 
had been previoufly broken into 
pieces of a moderate fize, and placed 
in a ftrong trough formed for that 
purpofe.— Through this trough, a 
imall itream of water was convey- 
ed, which wafhed away with it the 
{mall pieces of lime-ftone, as they 
were fucceflively reduced to pow- 
der by the ftampers. This itream 
of water was received into a large 
relervoir, in which it was allowed 
to ftagnate, and depofit, as a fedi- 
meut, the lime-ftone powder it 
brought along with it; the pure 


ater flewing gently over a part of 


a > brim, which was made lower 
for that purpofe. 


When the refervoir was nearly 
full of this fine powder, the work 
was {topped. The water wasdrawn 
off from the refervoir, by taking 
out fome plugs left for that purpofe, 
at different heights, till all that was 
clear had run off. —The powdered 
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ftone was afterwards thrown out to 
the bank, and allowed to dry fufi- 
ciently for ute. 

I lave heard that a mill upon 
thefe principles, was erected by the 
Fruftees for managing the forteited 
citutes in Scotland, and that a good 
deal of lime ftone was pounded with 
it.— Bot as it was erected in the 
Highlands of Scotland, where roads 
were bad, and where there was but 
little fpirit for improvements in a- 
griculture ;—-as there was no pub- 
luck demand for the manure, after 
the experiment was fufficiently tried 
to fhow that it might be practifed 
with advantage in other places, the 
mill was fuffered to lie unemployed. 

But, although this may be confi- 
dered as a molt valuable difcovery 

for thofe who may have a good 
lime-quarry, fo fituated as not to be 
within the reach of any kind of fuel 
for barning lime-ftone ;—yet, to 
fuch as can obtain fuel at a moderate 
expence, there can be no doubt but 
that burning is the eafieft, and moft 
efficacious mode of reducing lime- 
ftone to powder that ever was in- 
vented; and therefore ought al- 
ways to be adopted, where neceflity 
does not prevent it. 

Reducing lime-ftone to powder 
by caleination, is attended with this 
farther advautage to the farmer, 
that it econliderably diminifhes his 
expence of carriage—Pure lime- 
ftone lofes about two thirds of its 
weight by being thoroughly burned ; 
fo that the man who is obliged to 
drive this manure from a great dif- 
tance, will find a very confiderable 
faving by driving it in the ftate of 
Shells. But, if it were reduced 
to a powder, by mechanical triture, 
he could not be benefitted by this 
cireumftance. 

Many perfons choofe te drive 
lime-ftone from a confiderable dif- 
tance, and burn it at home: 








But, it is obvious they fubject them- 


felves to a very heavy charge is 
carriage, which would be avoided 
by an oppofite conduct..——This, 
therefore, ought never to be prac- 
tifed, but where other circumftances 
may counterbalance this unfavoura- 
ble one. 

But, as lime-ftone is often, in its 
native ftate, mixed with fand in 
various proportions ;—and, as fand 
lofes nothing of its weight by calci- 
nation, it muft happen, that thofe 
kinds of lime-{ftone that contain the 
largeft proportion of fand will lofe 
leaft by calcination; and, of courfe, 
afford the weightieft lime-hhells. 

Hence, it is obvious, that thofe 
who are under the neceflity of driv- 
ing lime from a great diftance, 
ought to be particularly careful to 
make choice of a kind of lime-ftone 
as free from fand as poffible, and to 
drive it in the ftate of /bells ; as 
they will thus obtain an equal quan- 
tity of manure at the leaft expence 
of carriage that is poflible. 

When lime is flaked, that which 
contains moft {and fa//s moft quick- 
ly, and abforbs the fmalleft propor- 
tion of water.———Whiat is pure re- 
quires a very large proportion of 
water, and is much longer before 
it begins to fall. 

Hence it happens, that thofe who 
drive fandy lime-fthells in open car- 
riages, muft be very careful to 
guard againft rain; becaufe a hea- 
vy thower would make the whole 
fall, and generate fuch a heat, as to 
be in danger of fetting the carts on 
fire. Whereas pure lime-fhells 
are in no danger of being damaged 
by that circumftance.—lI have feen 
a cart loaded with fuch fhells, which 
had been expoled to a continued 
fhower of rain, as violent as is ever 
known in this country, for more 
than three hours, and feemed hardly 
to be affected by it in the finalleft 
degree. 

Lime-fhells formed from the pur- 
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eft lime-ftone, require more than 
their own weight of water to flake 
them properly* ;—whereas fome 
kinds of lime-fhellthat contain much 
fand, do not require above one 
fourth part of that quantity. 

Hence, it is much worfe oecono- 
my in thofe who have pure lime- 
fhell, to flake and carry them home 
in the ftate of powdered lime, than 
it is in thofe who have ouly a fandy 
kind of lime-fhells. 

It is even, on fome occafions, 
more advifeable for thole who have 
very fandy lime to drive it in the 
{tate of powdered lime, thanin that 
of fhells. For, as it is dangerous to 
give that kind of lime-ftone too much 
heat, left it fhould be vitrified, thofe 
who burn it can never be certaim 
that the whole of the ftone will fall 
to powder when water is added, 
till they have aétually tried it. 
Nor do they think it a great lofs if 
fome part of it fhould be imperfectly 
burned, as it requires much lefs fuel 
on a future occation than frefh lime- 
ftone ; and therefore they much ra- 
ther chufe to err on this than on the 
oppofite extreme. 

But, thould any one attempt to 
drive this poor fort of lime in the 
ftate of /hells, he would be in dan- 
ger of carrying home many {tones 
that would never fa//, which would 
more than counterbalance the bene- 








Ma. Epiror, 
"THE king of Sweden flands 


high in the opinion of man- 
kind. He has all thote qualities of 
the head and heart which make a 
great man. This happinefs is in a 
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fit that would be derived from the 
want of the finall quantity of water 
that is required to flake it. 

On theie accounts, it may be ad- 
mitted as a general rule, that thofe 
who can have accels to lime-{ftone 
that is free of fand, willfave a great 
deal in the carriage of it by driving 
it in the ftate of /e//s :—-and that, 
on the contrary, it will be moft e- 
conomical in thofe who can only get 
lime of a very fandy quality, to 
drive it in the ftate of powdered 
lime. 

From hence it follows, that the 
practice which now prevails of car- 
rying fhell-lime by water from one 
part of the country to another, is 
only an imaginary faving, obtained 
at a very high rilque, to thofe who 
drive fhells of a fandy quality ; but 
a real and unequivocal advantage of 
very high importance to the com- 
munity at large, if thefe /be//s 
are obtained from a pure lime- 
ftone. 

Thefe obfervations relate only to 
the faving of carriage to the farmer 
—an article of capital importance 
to him. It is proper now to take 
notice of fome other particulars that 
may equally affect him in this way, 
as weil as in the application of the 
lime to his ground. 





(To be continued.) 


great meafure owing to an excel- 
lent education. His tutors were 
men of the firft talents, who with 
a manly freedom improved his 
mind with the nobleft precepts of 


* [have found, by experiment, that pure lime-fhells cannot be flaked with lefs 
, } : . , y - ; 
then one fourth more than their own weight of water. When flacked in the ordina- 


ry way, the fame lime-Mells took more ian double their weight of water. 
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truth and virtue. He was firft un- 
der the care of Count Sheffin.* 
Count Scheffer fucceeded him. The 
epiftolary correfpondence between 
this nobieman and his royal pupil 
deferves to be generally known; 
as it was never tranflated into En- 
giith, the following extracts may 
be acceptable for the Univerfal Aly- 
Jum and Columbian Magazine. The 
letters of the prince were printed 
without the leaft revifion from any 
perion, and, in hisearly ages ditplay 
the bloffums of that fenfe and goud- 
neis, which have proved fo fruitful 
in bieflings te his country. 


Count Scheffer to his Royal High- 
nefs. 


The 15th of March, 1759+. 


THE feveral letters received 
from your Royal Highnefs, are fo 
many marks of friendfhip, which 
lay me under a great obligation. 
Finding you capable of fuch regular 
and affiduous correfpondence, I 
have no more any fears from that 
volatility of which I complained fo 
much. To excufe my want of 
punctuality, I might pretend a de- 
fign to try your conftancy ; but I 
confefs without any diffimulation, 
that various amufements, balls, and 
feftivities, have diverted me from 
anfwering your letters. I promile 
your Royal Highnefs to be more ex- 
aét for the future 

The king of Spain {truggles ob- 
itinately againft ceath. ‘The king 
of Portugal has had a narrow el 
cape from the affaflins. Our age 
is very bad; yet had [ my choice 
of this or the paft, 1 fhould not know 
how to choole: prefent evil is what 
we feel moft fenfibly. 


Adieu, gracious prince. 


Letters to, and from, 


the King 


His Royal Highnefs to Count 
Scheffer. 
The 18th of March, 1759. 
YOU blame me for levity, my 
dear fir, but if either of us is vela- 
tile, it muft be yourfelf. Duriag 
the whole winter I have written to 
you very regularly, and frequently 
complained of your filence ; yet this 
is the firft letter 1 have received. 
You mutt be in the wrong, by your 
own confeffion, as divertions have 
been the caufe of your neglect. But 
enough of this ; I am fatistied with 
your promife of greater attention. 
You think that the Spanih mo- 
narch dies very flowly; 1 am of a 
contrary opinion: would you ftill 
have us to drefs in black? For two 
years one mourning has fuceceded 
another; and now, when we hope 
foon to get clear of it, you want the 
king of Spain to die! Pardon me 
fir, we have had enough of this! 
Adieu, &c. 


of Sweden. 


Count Scheffer to his Royal 
Higinefs. 

I MUST fuppole, my dear prince, 
that you deem the colour of your 
clothes an important object, as you 
lament fo much the neceflity of 
wearing black. Our friendfhip 
gives me the liberty to tell you that 
this is called in good French, to be 
a great petit maiire. 

To give you a contempt of this 
character, permit me the honour of 
affuring you, that it will depreciate 
you in the eyes of men, and yet 
more with the ladies. The fair 
fex, though centured for their fond- 
nefs of tiifles, form neverthelels a 
very good judgment of ours; they 
require from us lolid fenle and 
manly tafte; and this certainly is 
not contiftent with folicitude about 
ornaments. Yet, I pray you not 


* Sce letters between a young prince and an oid man, 


+ The king was born in January, 1746. 

















to confound a love of finery with an 
elegant neatnefs; which | warmly 
recommend. I know you have 
good logick in your head, and, in 
general, reaton very well, but here 
you have made a flip. You affect 
magnificence, but you care not to 
be genteel. Believe me, my dear 
prince, that I fhould be very forry 


ADDRES 


Addrefs to the citizens of New-Ferfey. 


OOD OOS ESOS OVO 


3s to the landholders, and other citizens, of Ne u- 
Ferjey, foowing the practicability, and a: lvantages , of 
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to fee your drefs admired, and your 
perfon lets pleating. 
Yours to the laft moment. 


Anfwer from the Prince. 
YOUR reproach is juft. All I 
can fay in palliation ef my fault is, 
that I do not fancy black, and like 
a change in drets. Yours, &c. 


e ftabli fhing ufeful manuf actories in that State. 


W* are guilty of innumerable 
and aftonifhing neglects of 


advantages, that are fully in our 
power, and we extravagantly con- 
fume articles, expentively imported 
from foreign countries, for which 
we have excellent fabititutes, with- 
in ourtelves. It is not intended 
merely to ajjert thefe things, but 
to prove them te your underflandings. 

The foreign fpirituous liquors, 
viz, rum, brandy, gin, &c. con- 
umed in New-Jferiey, amounted 
to, at leat, ONE HUNDRED AND 
SBVENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS 
in each of the years 1734, 1735, 
and 1786. Inftead of this, it is in 
our power, by beer and cider, to 
fave the whole {um. Our taxes, for 
the fupport of government, and 
the payment of the intereit of all 
the publick debts, amount to fome- 
where about one hundred and fiity 
thouiand dollars. Foreign {pirits, 
then, coft us 20,000 dollars more 
than all our pubiick expences and 
debts! Here is complete relief with- 
im our reach. Let us introduce 
breweries, improve and enlarge 
our orchards, and multiply our bees, 
fo far asto make malt-hiquors, ci- 
derand metheglin, luthicient to ren- 
der rum, brandy, and gin, uane- 
ceflary, and we fhall reduce our 


/hores. Let, 


publick debt to a feather in the {cale. 
The expences of oar poliee will be 


thereby reduced, for rum is the 


fruitful parent of quarrels and crime 


We {hall increate the roapary-t Ae ot 
our people, for rum is the mifchiez 
ous promoter of idlene fs, and the de- 
flroyer of human We fhall 
make wider, and more direct, am 
way to tuture mappinaiy for rum is 
the caufe oj fins, MIOT: 


hreng th. 


NUMET OAS 
of fand upon our 
then, the prudent 
farmer, the attentive landholder, 
the patriot, Who watches over the 
temporal happinefs of the people, 
and the minilters of God, of eve- 
ry church, wwuo are thowing us the 
wav to eternal lite, let ail thefe 
join, as one man, 


than the grains 


to banith irom 
foreign {pirits, as the 
fponge. of our wealth, the d:ftur- 
peace, in this world, 
and the deftroyer of our hopes ct 
happinels, in the warld to come. 

The manutacture of pot-a/> is 
another object that loudly demands 
our atte,tion. The States of Mat- 


Connecticut, anc iNew- 


our jand 


ber ot our 


fachuletis, 


York,’ now derive great prohis 
trom it. The jandholders and mer- 
chants of Penniylvania, have takeu 


the hint trom them, and are en- 


deavouring, witht unremitied } 
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to introduce this beneficial manufac- 
ture into their State. New-Jerfey 
will not, furely, let the ftream of 
knowledge and induftry flow over 
her, from New-York to Pennfyl- 
vania, and from Penafylvania to 
New-York, without profiting by it 
herfelf. Should we be thus fupine, 
we thall be a reproach among the 
States of America. In every town 
and village, and at every country- 
ftore, a pot-afh work fhould be e- 
rected. The houfe-keepers and 
farmers will gladly fell their athes, 
and the manufacturer will find it 
ealy to fet up a work, that will not 
coft him one hundred dollars, and 
in which there is no rifque. The 
moft interior fituations will do for 
this bufinefs, for, as it is worth 5 
dollars per cwt. in Philadelphia, 
and New-York, it will bear the ex- 
pence of carting, better than bar 
iron, fuperfine flour, or pork, But 
the matter fhould by no means ftop 
here, The manufacture of pot-ath 
may be rendered very profitable, 
to the owners of broken, rocky, 
and mountainous lands, and it may 
be the means of rendering more 
eafy the clearing of lands, in in- 
land townthips, trom which timber 
and wood will not bear the ex- 
pence of carting, The northern 
parts of this State, contain confider- 
able quantities of ftony woodland, 
at pretent of little ufe. Thefe lands, 
if cleared, might be hereafter of 
great ule, as fheep-walks. Pot-ath 
might be made upon them, fo as to 
yield a profit, greater than the fum 
at which the owners new value 
them, theugh they have lain upon 
their hands, an unproductive and 
burdenfome property, for twenty, 
thirty, or forty years. In making 
pot-ath, upon thefe large tracts, 
caretul attention fhould be paid to 
preferving fuch white-oak trees, 
as are fit for {mall craft or thip-tim- 


ber, boat-boards or fhip-plank ; 
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fuch as are fit for furniture, as black 
walnut, wild-cherry, and curled 
maple, and above all, that invalua- 
ble tree, the /ugar-maple, which, 
when left, a year or two, to the 
free action of the fun and air, is 
worth as much to the managing 
farmer, as two apple-trees. 

For many years to come the 
owners of the above defcribed lands 
in Suffex, and in the north-weftern 
parts of Hunterdon, Somerfet, Mor- 
ris, and Bergen, might draw con- 
fiderable profits to themfelves, and 
encreafe the annual produce of the 
State by manufacturing pot-afh, 
upon their broken, ftony and moun- 
tainous tracts, and after they fhould 
be cleared they would add greatly 
tothe means of encreafing fheep. 
The exports of pot-afh from Bolton, 
are, on a medium, 200,000 dol- 
lars, per annum, although Mafla- 
chutetts has le{s wood-land than our 
State. If, then, we can be as careful 
and induftrious as they, here is a- 
nother method of drawing forth an 
unimproved advantage, by which 
a fum equal to all the expences of 
government, and the monies necef- 
{ary to pay our publick intereft, 
may be completely obtained. 

The manufactory of /eather, in 
Great-Britain, is a fource of im- 
menfe profit to individuals, and of 
wealth to the nation. It amounts to 
50 millions of dollars per annum ! 
We eat more meat, in proportion to 
our numbers, than they do, and, 
of courle, have more hides to 
drefs and tan. Bark is cheaper 
here than there, for we have a 
woody country. Lime is lower fur 
the fame reafon, and ftreams of 
water are found in every township. 
We have alfo the opportunity of 
procuring deer-fkins, without a 
freight of 300 miles upon them, 
which the Europeans mult pay for 
all they work up. The iauning 
bufinets requires very few harm's, 

















and, therefore, is particularly fuit- 
Ail that 
have tried this trade in New-York 
and Philadelphia, thriven. 
Tan-yards thould be fet up in every 
town of New-Jerfey, and in every 
thick (ettled townfhip, that the mar- 
ket for fkins may be carried fo the 
doors of the farmer . Sheep-ikins and 


ed to a farming country. 


have 


lamb-ikins for breeches, drawers, 
and gloves, are worthy of atten- 
tion. We may export thoes, boots, 
flippers, and breeches, to the fou- 
thern States, and to the Weit-In- 
dies. 

The paper-making bulinefs, and 
the branches counectted with it, 
have become very profitable to {ome 
of the States, but are much negle¢t- 
ed by us. The Paper-mills of Penn- 
fylvania are wondertul, and their 
beft informed people fay, the pa- 
per made there is worth 200,000 
dollars, per annum. They have 
eftablithed the printing of room- 
paper, and 
printing of pictures and books, and 
making of blank- books, to help their 
paper-mills. No argument is ne- 
ceflary, to induce us to this branch. 
It is founded upon care and {trict 
ecouomy it prelerving ray 
would otherwile be thrown away. 
Mlill-ieats are neceflary, of 
we have many, and we have mill- 


have extended the 


ES, woich 


W hich 


* In the prefent fituation of thefe States, this mode of carrying on family-manufse- 
tures would, perhaps, be prefetable to any other. 
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wrights, timber, iron, ftone, and 
lime. No good reafon can be giv- 
en, to juftity a longer newlect ot 
this ealy and beneficial manufac- 
ture. 

Family-mauufafures are an infi- 
nite faving to uw country, and may 
be carried to a great extent. The 
chief benefic of domeftic or houfe- 
hold manufactures, confifts in the 
faving of {mall portions of time, 
which would be loft, if they were 
not fo employed. Another very 
great public benefit refults from 
them, whichis, the promotion of 
induftry, economy, and order, a- 
mong the people. It is worthy of 
oblervation, that the linen manufac- 
ture of Ireland, great and prohta- 
ble as it is known to be, is carried 
on, almoft entirely, in this way. 
The good people of the country 
drefs their flax, and {pin their linen- 
yarn, at leijure hours, in evenings, 
and on rainy days, and have the li- 
nen wove, on their own account 
by tome 


, 
neighbouring weaver. 
When it is thus far advanced, tl ey 
fell it to the bleacher in what is cal- 
led the green ,or unbleached, flate. 
This is the firft tradefman, that has 
any concern, Uj 
in the great Irth manufacture of- 


wn the large tcate, 


fheeting, thirting, and printed linen.* 
Our teilow citizens ot Connecticut 


But the patriotic author feems to 


have been mifinformed, with refpeét to the mode of manufacturing linen in Ireland. 
Spinning is not done at leifure intervals; it is the almoft conftant employment of the 


women, in that country. 


Nor do they get any more linen wove, on their own ac- 


count, than what is barely neceflary for family «fe. The linen yarn is carried tomarkets, 
which are not more than a few miles apart, all over the kingdom, and are held weekly 

Here it is purchafed by men, whofe bufinefs it isto carry it to the northern counties, 
where it is again fold, in market, to the weavers, who chiefly refide there; but what 
is fpun in thofe counties, is generally bought up by the weavers in the firft infance. It 


is true, there are not many large factories for weaving !inen : 


there are feldom more 


than two or three looms in one houfe ; but then the houfes are fo clofe together, and 
weaving is fo generally carried on, that three or four contiguous counties may almoft 


be faid to conititute one great factory. 


As the linen yarn is fold in weekly markets, fo alfo is the 
to men whofe bufinefs it is to buy for them. 


linen, to the bleachers, or 


It may be proper to remark in this place the influence of premiums in promoting 
efeful manufa@ures. Exclufive of the fums, annually expended, by government, im 
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have added a very great improve- 
ment to the Irifh plan, in teaching 
their women to weave, in the fa- 
mily way, as ours card and {pin, 
The girls and houfe-wives of that 
induftrious, economical, and well 
ordered ftate, are expert at making 
every fpecies of linen and cotton, 
and moft kinds of woollen cloth. 
Since the cultivation of filk among 
them, thefe good women have allo 
manufaétured ferges and mantuas. 
Great advantage, to the landed 
property of New-Jerfey, and to 
the owners of lots, in and near our 
towns and villages, might be deriv- 
ed from fome legiflative attention 
and encouragement to manutactur- 
ers, who may emigrate from Eu- 
tope. The different methods of 
doing this will require very great 
care and confideration. 1 decline 
to enter upon it asthe idea is fome- 
what new and very important. 
Before I difmiis the fubjeét of 


New-Jerfey manufactures, 1 muft 
make one more call upon the men 
of property, the patriots, and the 
divines, of every chriftian church, 
to concur in the banifhment of rum. 
No argument can be neceflary, to 
prove, to the latter, that their good 
work will better fucceed, if we 
thall no longer be‘ led into temptati- 
on” by rum. To the man of land- 
ed property, it will be fufficient to 
oblerve, that more than 150,000 
bufhels of barley will be required, 
to make malt-liquors enough to fub- 
{titute for the foreign {pirits we 
now confume ; and the fincere pa- 
triot, who is ever in purfuit of 
honourable means to promote his 
country’s good, need only be re- 
minded, that all the expences of 
judt governinent, and the intereft 
vf our public debts, are inferior to 
the capital faving, which may be 
made in this fingle article. 
A LANPHOLDER. 
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New Theory of Rain, with a curious Met nop of pre- 
venting the ILu Errects of SToRMs. 


[ By the Abbe Bertholon. ] 


a would be very aftonithing if 
man, whofe genius hath fubjec- 
ted al} animated beings which inha- 
bit the furface of our globe, howe- 
ver ferocious they may be : to whofe 
induftry nothing is impoflible, and 
who, as poweriul as Jupiter in the 
fables of the ancients, holds in his 
hand the terrible thunder-bolts, 
and who checks, guides, and directs 
them at his plealuré, fhould not be 
able to exercile his power over other 
meteors, the force, energy and vio- 


lence of which are not to be com- 
pared to thofe of thunder. Man 
has nothing to fear but want of 
courage; if he has {pirit fufficient 
to attempt every thing, he may 
furmount the greateft obftacles, and 
behold his labours crowned with 
fuccefs. It is not long fince 1 made 
this affertion, and 1 am perfuaded 
that man, a being feeble and weak 
at prefent, will one day rule the e- 
lements, and then, not till then, it 
may with truth be faid, that he is 


premiums for the raifing of flax, the exportation of linen &c. there are premiums raif- 
ed by fubfeription and diftributed, in many of the market towns, to thofe whe bring 
the beft yarn or linen, or the greateft quantity of them, to market. And it is not un- 
ufualto f@e¢ large atid refpectable linen-markets eftablifhed by thefe means, in a few 
years, where there had been fcarcely any linen fold before, E. 
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the king of the univerfe, and that 
be commands all nature. 

Rain, which fo often deferves to 
be called the dew of heaven, often 
alfo, efpecially that which falls du- 
ring the time of a ftorm, deftroys 
our crops, ravages our fieids, and 


carries defolation and defpair 
through a whole country. To at- 
tempt to prevent thelfe dreadful 


difafters, and propofe means for 
oppofing fo formidable a f{courge, 
is, in my @pinion, doing an effential 
fervice to mankind. To be con- 
vinced of the etlicacy of the method 
I propofe, it will be necetlary to re- 

lect the certain principles which 
I have eftablifhed in my Megyoir 
upon the new Caufe of Ra The 
electric rept is this caule, and 
it is at the fame time the confequence 
of the following truths: 
Firft, that ftormy clouds are 
tric, fince in their they 
carry lightning, which is a p wer- 
ful phenomenon of electricity, and 
fince electric {parks may be drawn 
from them, by the aflittance of a 
kite and cenductors railed to re- 
ceive the aerial ele¢tricity. Second- 
ly, that bodies electrihed, mutually 
repel one another, and that in con- 
fequence of this all light bodies {cat- 
tered over their furtaces, being 
themfelves electrified, experience 
a repulfion either from one another, 
or from thofe fubitances dver which 
a are diiperted. hus chaif, 
fnutf, or fmall drops of water {pread 
upon the furface of an ebndiri hed 
body, are driven from it, or repel- 
led to a diftance proportion ible to 
the energy ot the electricity. <A 
ftormy cloud being then in a very 
powerful {tate of actual electricity, 
the watry globules which form its 
exterior furtace, will expr 
electric repulfion, which will 
them fall towards the earth 
under the form of until the 
eleétricity of the cloud be diflipated, 


ltton 


certain 
elec- 
botoms 


aience a 
itr ong 
make 
rain, 


s . ' 
prelented a ftormy cloud. 


i7 5 
In their fall thefe drops of rain will 
fhare with the conducting particles 
contamed in the atmolphere, the 
excels of their electricity, and by 
thefe means produce thole figns of 
electri icity which are commor ily at- 
tributed to the atmofpheric air. 
The experiments which I related 
in the Memoir above cited, prove 
that this caufe is real. I fufpended 
from an electric conductor a plate 
of metal, the inferior furface of 
which was befprinkled with {mall 
drops of water, and whenthe ele¢tri- 
cal machine was put in motion, the 
drops of water, were thrown witha 
certain velocity from the furface of 
the plate, and fell in 
{ma}] rain upon the table, which re- 
pretented the earth, as the 


the form of 
plate re- 
‘ ~ 
This 
is as certain as ealy, 
, } 
along with 


experiment 
and 
it. 
When the fource of 
known, a remedy may {oon be ap- 
plied. The caute of ttormy clouds 
is the atmoipheric electricity which 
prevails in the clonds 
to diflipate, ftop, and even prevent 
ftorsuay lary to 


diflipate and draw vil the electricity 


carries conviction 


an evil is 


» conlequently 


rains, it will be necei 
which reigns in the clouds and the 
atin (phere. 
in the air, and not 
the power of drawing off the electric 


Electric points rated 
iniulatred, have 
matter, as is proved by general ob- 
fervation. A_ conductor 
with clectricity, when a fharp point- 
ed wire is prefented to it, loles all 
its eleétric virtue, and no electric ef- 
feét is then oblerved from it ; that 
is to fay, it neither emits {pari 

nor repels or attraéts light bodies. 
Stormy clouds being hgh sme rs 
chat ged with electricity, 
poirits will draw down ae deitroy 
their electricity 5 they will prevent 
every effect of electricity, and bya 
ition 


} 
Clary CG 


' 
elevated 


neceflary conlequence the rept 


of {mall aqueous glrops. Let us 
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therefore confult the lamp of ex- 
perience, ard let us walk only by 
its hight. 

The apparatus for the exeri- 
ment of electric rain, being prepa- 
red as already mentioned ; that is to 
fay, a plate of meta) beiprinkled 
with fmall drops of water, being 
fufpended under an electrified con- 
ductor, I prefented a fharp metal 
point at a certain diftance from the 
conduétor or the plate, yet though 
the machine produced as ttrong e- 
lectricity as betore, the drops of wa- 
ter were nor thrown off from the 
inferior furface of the plate; they 
conftantly adhered to it, and exhi- 
bited no appearance of rain. I on- 
ly removed the point a little farther, 
and the drops began to fall with vio- 
lence. [again approached my point, 
the rain immediately cealed, and 
upon drawing it back the rain fhew- 
ed itfelf a fecond time. This alter- 
nate appearance and ceffation of 
rain, took place as often as | pre- 
fented or removed the electric point, 
and I produced or fuipended the 
rain at my pleature. 

If the experiment of the thunder- 
houte, which is preierved when it 
is turnifhed with a conductor aicen- 
ding and defcending, and which is 
broken or deitroyed when the con- 
ductor is taken away; if the expe- 
riment of an electric earthquake 
which overturns {mall figures repre- 
fenting houfes, placed upon ground, 
fhaken by an electric fhock, and 
which are preferved when conduc¢t- 
tors ot earthquakes are ufed, fuch 
as I have defcribed, thew ina fenfi- 
ble manner, when made in the phi- 


lofopher’s cabinet, the efficacy of 


thefe conductors: the experiment 
which I am going to relate reipee- 
ting a prefervative from rain, muft 
afford a convincing proot of its uti- 
lity and influence. To prelerve a 
country from ftormy rains, it will 
be {uilicient to raife to as great a 


of Rain, &c. 


height as poflible, in fields efpecial- 
ly where thofe valuable treafures, 
which ¢ndultry and agricujture 
tear from the bofom of the eart) 
are moft expofed, metallic points, 
to draw off the electricity from 
the ftormy clouds; the electric 
fluid, which determines the fall 
of rain by the repuliion it produces, 
will be attracted and diflipated by 
thefe points, and the caufe of the 
rain no longer exifting, the effect 
will ceale. The experiment which 
I have related leaves not the {mallett 
doubt of it. 

Thete electrical points muft be 
of metal, becaule metals are the bett 
conduétors known, as is proved by 
experience, and becaule the eleéctric 
fluid is eafily traufimitted through 
them. Thete points muft be costi- 
nued to the earth, and will conle- 
quently have the figure of a large 
conductor railed perpendicularly, 
and terminating in a tharp point. 
As I here fpeak of thete plains 
which are moft expofed to ftormy 
rains, and where their ravages are 
moft fatal, to leflen the expence of 
this apparatus, one may employ the 
largeft trees whichare planted here 
and there, in order to place thete 
electric points upon their fum- 
mits; a piece of wire fixed to them 


may be carried down the trunk of 


the tree, and funk into the earth 
near its root. The upper extremi- 
ty of thete rods being then raifed 
into the atmofphere, will tranfmit 
the excels of the atmofpherical 
electricity to the earth, where it 
will lole itfelf in order to reftore an 
equilibrium. 

This fimple and cheap apparatus 
may be multiplied in countries much 
expoled to rain, and etpecially to 
ftormy rain, ard its happy ef- 
fects will foon be obferved. Should 
there happen to be no large trees on 
the {pot which one withes to pre- 


ferve, one mult take advantage of 
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Defcription of a 


every elevated place wherever that 
ean be found. 

An apparatus, fuch as J have de- 
icribed, for preventing the bad ef- 
fects of ftorms will coft very little. 
It will not be necefflary to employ 
rods of iron for conductors, be- 
caufe being in the open fields, there 
is nothing to be feared froim the 
melting of the metal and from elec- 
tric explotions. Should it be jud- 
ged proper, for soba icular realons, 
to erect theie prefervatives in villa- 

*3 and other inhabited places, iron 
a muft be ufed. It may be need- 
lefs to mention, that it will be of 
great advantage tocover with paint 
or cuarfe varnith the furface of the 
Wire or tron which is employed, in 
order to prevent ruft, which is fo 
deftruGtive to that metal, and to 
daub over with fome bituminous 
fubftance that part which is put in 
to the carth, unletsit may be thought 
more convenient to make it of lead, 

A ture method of being convin- 
ced ot the efficacy of thefe prefer- 
vatives from ttorms, is to oblerve 
with a good udometer, fuch for ex- 
ainple as that of Mr. Palumot, the 
mean quantity of rain which falls 
in a country before thele ele¢tric 
points are raifed, and to compare it 
with the mean quantity which falls 
after their conftruction. lam con- 
vinced that the difference will be 


found very great, at leaft in the 
Jait refult. 


As it may happen in cafes of con- 
tinued drought, that rain may be 
much wanted, thefe conducting rods 
may be taken down. The obttacle 
which kept back rain being then re- 
moved, the atmoipheric electrici- 
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ty wil! be foon oblerved to refume its 
ancient rights, and the clouds to dif- 
folve into rain. It will, indeed, be 
troublefome to take down and put 
up thefe conductors, but this incon- 
venience may be avoided. For this 
purpote thefe inetal rods muft be in- 
fulated, as is done with regard to e- 
lectrometers uted for metecrological 
obfervations, either by placing them 
upon glafs, or on a piece of wood 
well dried, and afterwards impreg- 
nated with oil of terebith and bi- 
tumen. A moveable conductor, 
forming an uninterrupted commu- 
nication to the earth, may be after- 
wards placed atacertain diftance. 
When it is found neceflary to pre- 
vent rain, the communicating con- 
ductor may be put on, and if the 
contrary isrequired, it will be found 
jufficient to take it away, as we 
have fuppofed it to be made move- 
able. The reaton of this apparatus 
is, becaule electric points infulated, 
do not deftroy the electricity of a 
bedy before which they are prefent- 
ed, as is proved by experience. Let 
a perfon placed upon a glafs ftool, 
hold a piece of peinted metal at 
fome diftance from the conductor 
and metal plate, in the experiment 
already mentioned, and the drops of 
water will {till continue to fall in the 
form of rain, but it will ceale when 
the perfon communicates with the 
earth. According to the tempera- 
ture of different countries, it may 
be more or leis convenient to raii« 
thefe preventatives of rain; if thes 
be of no advantage in dry countrie 
there are many others expoied to 
too much raia, in which they might 
be of the greateft utility. 
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Defcription of a good ORATOR. 


E is always pure, clear, and 
inarmonious in his {tyle ; and 


is more efpecially attentive to fuit 


it to the occafion: it feems to ipring 
from his iubject, and the words 
wait ready, without his induitry, 





temas rem 


ow 
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to clothe his thoughts, as faft as 
they rife inthe mind. He is plain 
and modeft in propofing; diftinét 
and accurate in unfolding ; weighty 
and preffing in confirming; in the 
application touching, warming, pe- 
netrating. He is clofe, connected, 
full of dignity and energy in reafon- 
ing; clear and diftiné&t in ex- 
plaining; lively and fhort in relat- 
ing; exact, though concife, in def- 
cribing ; quick, rapid, animated in 
paffion. 

He mingles the fire of the poet 
with the fimplicity ofthe philofopher, 
and the grave majeity of the hif- 
torian; is {paring of digreffions, 
ealy in tranfitions, accurate in com- 
parifons, weighty in reflections. 
Never more artful than in conceal- 
ing art. Seeming moft natural, 
where moft fkilful; moft eafy, 
where he had laboured moft; cor- 
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rect with fpirit; entertaining with 
folidity; with feeming liberty oblerv- 
ing always ftri¢t method; never 
appearing to wander, but in order to 
make his return more effectual ; 
nor feeking to pleafe, but with a 
view to perfuade. Still gratifying 
your curiofity with fomewhat new, 
yet ftill keeping it vp by a profpect 
of more, ever rewarding your at- 
tention, at the fame time redoub- 
ling it. At every ftep, as in the 
afcending of a high hill, he prefents 
to you a new profpect, with a 
glimpfe of more opening behind. 
Thus {till fatisfied, ftill unfatisfied, 
you are led on from expectation to 
expeCtation, and remain in fuf- 
penfe, until you arrive at the fum- 


mit, the clofe and winding up of 


all; from whence you tee the 
{cheme complete; one juft, well- 
conducted whole. 


COSCO OO— 


ON mAs, &. Sm. VO N.Y, 


‘¢ Marriage is honourable to all.” 


T is an inftirution wife, politic, 
and benevolent in itielf ;—and 
leads to all the tender charities that 
knit the family of mankind in the 
happieft unities of love, concord 
and peace. 

When I behold a well regulated, 
happy family, the object in{pires 
the moft pleating fenfations and re- 
fle&ions; 1 caft my thoughts back 


to the period, when the parents of 


a lovely progeny firft commenced 
the acquaintance, that has proved 
the origin of fo many agreeable cir- 
cumftances Happy moments of 
love, honour, and imutual confi- 
dence !—How refined and delight- 
ful the {weet intercourle of kind- 
red minds!—Their mutual! attrac- 
tions, cemented by the facred bonds 
of wedlock, have gathered flrength 





with advanciug years—and their 
laft fetting fun fhall go down in 
peace. When this connection is 
founded on proper principles, it is 
not fubject to thofe perturbations, 
and depreflion of fpirits which ren- 
der the marriage ftate a jeft to the 
thoughtlefs libertine, and make the 
timid waver and doubr, till time 
extinguifh the beft paflions in the 
human heart—creates an indiffer- 
ence either to pleating, or being 
pleafed. The cares of life, in every 
itate, are many—lIn as married 
{tate they are divided, as they in- 
creafe—and the pleafures of lite are 
doubled—The mind retains its na- 
tural foftnefs and generous fympa- 
thy; and having a variety of ob- 
jects to engage is attention, thofc 

objects intereft its feelings, and avi- 
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Difjertation on the 


mate its exertions till its felicity 
confifts, in living to the happinels 
of its conne¢tions, and of mankind. 
Society derives its beit fecurity, 
from the attachments which origi- 
nate in the ties of Family—Fathers, 
mothers, and children, are the 
fureft and beft pledges of fidelity 
to the Commonwealth—To thofe 
endearing appellations nothing is 
indifferent, that has reference to 
the peace, and proiperity, the mil- 
fortune or mifery of their country ; 
but the voluntary exiles from the 
temple of Hymen, while they vio- 
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late the laws of reafon and fociety, 
. pafling thro’ life, in the folitary 
alks of bacheloriim, lofe, by de- 
grees, the beft affeétions—they 
contraét a temper of infenfibility to 
the happinefs or infelicity of their 
fellow creatures, and froin neglect- 
ing, or being neglected by, the 
beft part of our {pecies, they ac- 
quire a morofe and cenforious dif- 
pofition—and making war with the 
world, by their contempt for its 
maxims and cuftoms, they always 
come off indifferently themfelves. 
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Extracts from Dr. 


BLAIR’s Critical Differtation on 


the poems of Osstan. 


After ome ingenious ohfervations er 
. o ~ 
general, and on the antiquity and genuin 


pon the 


cular, our author enters up 


gives a general charaéter of Ossian’ spo 


S HE two great characterif- 

tics of Offian’s poetry 
are, tendernefs and fublimity. It 
breathes nothing of the gay and 
chearful kind; an air of folemnity 
and ferioufne(s is diffulfed over the 
whole. Offian is perhaps the only 
poet who never relaxes, or lets him- 
felf down into the light amufing 
{train ; which I readily. admit to be 
no fimall difadvantage to him, with 
the bulk of readers. He moves per- 
petually in the high region of the 
grand and the pathetic. One key- 
note is truck at the beginning, and 
fupported to the end; nor is any or- 
nament introduced, but what is per- 
fectly concordant with the general 
tone or melody. The events record- 
ed are ali ierious and grave; the 
icenery throughout, wild and ro- 
mantie. The extended heath by 
the feafhore ; the mountain fhaded 
with miit; the torrent 
through a jolitary valley ; the fut. 


rufhine 
> 


the ancient Celtic | 


oetry and bards in 
f of Ossian’ S poems im parti- 
t of bis effay; and firft 


4 


fe; ed 
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tered oaks, and the tombs of war- 
riors over-grown with mofs; all 
produce a folemn attention in the 
mind, and prepare it for great and 
extraordinary events. We find 
not in Offtan, an imagination that 
{ports itielf, and drefles out gay 
fan cy. Elis 
poetry, more perhaps than that or 
any other writer, deferves to be 
ftyled, the poetry of the heart. It 
is a heart penetrated with noble 
fentiments, and with fublime and 
tender paflions; a heart that glows, 
and kindles the fancy; a heart that 
is full, and pours itfelf forth. Offian 
did not write, like modern poet 

to pleafe readers and critics. He 
fung from the love of poetry and 
jong. His dehght was to think ot 
the heroes among whom he had 
Hourilhed; to recal the affecti: 

i.cidents af his hte; to dwell upo 
his paft wars, and loves, and 


! hh » a. 
(yiendibips ; till, as 4 CXprelics it 


trifies to pieaie the 
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himfelf, “ the light of his foul rofe ; 
the days of other years rofe before 
him:”’ and under this poetic in- 
fpiration, giving vent to his genius, 
no wonder we fhould fo often hear, 
and acknowledge in his ftrains, the 
powerful and ever-pleating voice 
of nature. 

It is neceflary here to oblerve, 
thatthe beauties of Oflian’s writ- 
ings cannot be felt by thofe who 
have given them only a lingle ora 
haity perufal. His manner is fo 
ditferent from that of the poets, to 
whom we are molt accuftomed; 
his ftyle is fo concife, and fo much 
crowded with imagery ; the mind is 
keptat fuch a itretch in accompany- 
ing the author; that an ordinary 
reader is at fuit apt to be dazzled 
and fatigued, rather than pleafed. 
His poems require to be taken up 
at intervals, and to be frequently 
reviewed ; and then it is impoflib!e 
but his beauties muft open to every 
reader who is capable of fenfibility. 
Thole who have the higheft de- 
gree of it, will relifh them the 
moft.”” 


Our author next proceeds to run a 
parallel between OSSIAN and 
HomeER. 


‘As Homer is of all the great 
poets, the one whole manner and 
whole times come the neareft to 
Offian’s, we are naturally led to 
run a parallel in fome inftances be- 
tween the Greek and the Celtic 
bard. For though Homer lived 
more than a thouland years before 
Offian, it is not from the age of 
the world, but from the ftate of 
iuciety, that we are to judge of re- 
iembling times. ‘The Greek has in 
level al ‘points a manifeft fu; periori- 
ty. He introduces a greater va- 
riety of incidents; he. pofleffes a 
larcer compats of ideas; has more 
dive! ‘lity in his character, and 


much deeper knowledge of human 

nature. It was not to be expected, 
that, in any of thefe particulars, 
Offian could equal Homer. For 
Homer lived in a country where 
fociety was much farther advanc- 
ed; he had beheld many more ob- 
jects; cities built and flourifhing 
laws inftiiuted; order, dilcipline, 
and arts begun. His field of ob- 
fervation was much larger and more 
iplendid; his know ledge of courte 
more extenlive; his mind allo. it 
fhall be granted, more penetrating. 
But if Offian’s ideas and objects be 
lefs diverfified than thole of Homer, 
they are all, however, of the kind 
fitteft for poetry ; the bravery and 
generolity of heroes, the tender- 
nefs of lovers, the attachment of 
friends, parents, and children. In 
a rude age and country, though the 
events that happen be few, the un- 
diflipated mind broods over them 
more; they ftrike the imagination, 
and fire the paffions in a higier de- 
gree; and of confequence become 
happier materials to a pvetical ge- 
nius, than the fame events when 
{cattered through the wide circle ef 
more varied action, and cultivated 
life. 

Homer is a more chearful and 
{fprightly poet than Offian. You 
difcern in him all the Greek vivaci- 
ty; whereas Offian unitormly main- 
tains the gravity and folemnity of 
a Celtic hero. This too is in a 
great meafure to be accounted for 
from the different fituations in 
which they lived, partly perfonal, 
and partly national. Offian had 
furvived all his friends, and was 
difpofed to melancholy by the in- 
cidents of his life. But, belides 
this, chearfulnefs is one of the many 
biefings which we owe to formed 
foeiety. The folitary wild {tate is 
always a ferions one. Bating the 
fudden and violent burfts of mirth, 
which fometimes break forth at 
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their dances and feafts; the favage 
American tribes have been noted 
by all travellers for their gravity 
and taciturnity. Somewhat of this 
taciturnity may be alfo remarked 
in Offian. On all occafions he is 
frugal of his words; and never 
gives you more of an image or a 
defcription, than is juft fufficient to 
place it before you in one clear 
point of view: it is a blaze of light- 
ning, which flafhes and vanithes, 
Homer is more extended in his de{- 
criptions; and fills them up with 
a greater variety of circumitances. 
Both the poets are dramatick; that 
iS, they introduce their perionages 
frequently {peaking before us. But 
Oilian is concife and rapid in bis 
{peeches, as he is in every other 
thing. Homer, with the Greel 

vivacity, had allo {ome portion of 
the Greek loquacity. His {peeches 
indeed are highly characteriftical ; 
and to them we are much indebted 
for that admirable difplay ~* me 
pee of human nature. Ye he 
2 tedious any where, it 
aa of them are trifling; and fome 


is inthele ; 
of thein plainly unfealonable. Both 
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USICK is both a fcience and 
an art: in theory and com- 
pefion, founded upon regular and 
fixed principles of geometrical pro- 
portions, it is a icience afi 
entertainment to the eye, the rn- 
derftanding, and judgme it; in 
effects, by execution of the voice, 
or inftrument, delichtine the ear 
with agreeable founds, is an art, 
the retuit of a lively fancy, ex- 
quilite t ite, and great attention. 
Mufick, {ince the tenth century, 
hath been improved, to a wonder- 
fuldegree, by a greater variety of 
melody, and by a ton hir- 
mony ; but as the } tion, ull 
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poets are eminently fublime; but a 
difference many be remarked 
{pecies of their fublimity. Home: 
{ublimity is accompanied with more 
impetuolity and fire; Ofhtan’s with 
more of a folemn and awtul gran- 
deur. Homer hurries you along 
Offian elevates, and fixes you 10 


aftonifhment. Homer is moit tub- 

lime in aétions and battles ; Oflian, 

in defcription and fentimenr. In 

the pathetick, Homer, when he 

chooies to exert it, has great 
? 


power; but Offian exerts thet 
power much ottener, and has the 
character of tenderne{fs far more 
deeply imprinted on his works. No 
p et knew better how to fleize at d 
melt the heart. With regard to 
dignity of féntiment, the pre emi- 
nence mift clearly be given to 
Oflian. This is indeed a turprifing 
circumftance, that in point of hu- 
manity, magn animity, virtuous feel- 
ings of every kind, our rude Celtic 
bard fhould be diftinguifhed to ftuci 
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be into the nature of founds, fingle, 
fucceflive, and conjunctive. 


Of fingle Sounds. 

To inquire how found is propa- 
gated by the air, whether in ftraight 
lines or circular, by vibration or in 
undulation, might be matter of a- 
mufement, rather than of utility ; 
but a confideration of founds them- 
felves, and their difference, is very 
neceflary, and of great importance, 
though, perhaps, little entertaining 
to thofe who have not attended to 
them. Sounds, tones, and voices, 
are of two kinds, articulate, and 
inarticulate. 

Inarticulate founds, in contradif- 
tinction to noifes and c/angers, fuch 
asthofe of wind, water, thunder, 
{creaming, howlings, may be pro- 
duced, agreeably, by certain per- 
cuflions on a glals, drum, bell, or 
by air through tubes and every kind 
of wind inftruments. 

Tones arife from a ftroke, touch, 
or preflure upon ftrings and wires, 
of different fizes and tentions, or by 
pinching them, with the nail or fin- 
ger, called pizzicotio. 

Voices, thofe efpeciaally of the 
human {pecies, the moft agreeable, 
are formed by the mouth opened 
wide, and by the lips, which fhape 
them, clofing with rotundiry in the 
lower tones, but opening in the up- 
per, with rotundity, exprefled by 
the letters a, e, 4, 0, “, and in the 
words aw, eat, ye, oh, W006 

Thefe founds, pure and fimple, 
or componnded, are the elements 
of vocal mufick and language. 

When the vowels or vocal founds 
are nicely tried, it will be found, 
that only three of them can, with 
{triétnels, be confidered as purely 

imple and independent, namely, 
aw, ye woo; the others, being not 
futticiently diftant or feparated trom 
them, may be cailed intermediate. 
Thus between @ in our words a//, 


tall, fall, which we will call thé 
firft, open, deep, and broad found, 
and the thia narrow found of 7 in 
him, fill, come a fecond open found 
of ain far, father, gravity, hallow 
ed, fhall, fhalt, man, mane, anda 
third, exprefled by ea in mean, and 
by ¢ in men; fo likewile pnween 
i ye and « woo, come the founds of 
oin 20, note, none, fon, fun, run, 
gun; which laft found in none, fon, 
fun, run, gun, I would call the o- 
pen « like the French e feminine in 
le, je, to diltinguith it from that in 
the words fu//, pull, which let it 
be named the clofe or fhut ~, woo. 

Again, thefe fovnds, by nature, 
or in their mode of prolation, with 
re{pect to time and each other, are 
either long or fhort. Thus the open 
broad found of 2 in e@// is naturally 
long, as is alfo the fecond in father, 
mane, but in man it is fhort; fo is 
éin men, iin fin, but in Jeen it is 
long: @ in vofe is long, but ia not, 
none, itis fhort: w in fun, run, is 
very fhort, but in /con it is long. 

When two or three of the fimple 
vowels are joined together, and 
made to produce a mixed found, 
they are called diphihongs and triph- 
thongs. ks {tances of diphthongs are 
ai in the word day; oy in foy; ua 
in Guarry, et in eight, eithe r, eye; 
ue in gueff, well; ou in out; in im 
few: Of + are W, a, J, 
in way; , 0, y, in buoy, of buoy- 
ant; and w, a, i, in guail, 

Diphthongs, fome are proper, 
and fome improper, fo are triph- 
thongs. 

Proper, where each found is dif- 
tinguithed and audible, the firft co- 
aleicing or melting into the other, 
and forming but one fyliable, as in 
the words day, quail, eight, eye: 


queft, out, few, now, word, way, 

and improper, where only one fim- 

ple found is heard, as 4 in fault, awe, 

nuah ; . ; ; as 

ought ; o in fword, know, knowledge ; 
oe 

tits Ouify, 
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the vowels 


and trij 
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Obferve, each of ; 
even in diphthongs hthongs, 
is hable to be changed in the hurry 


of {peech into the found of the o- 


pen uw, and become very thort, asz 
in bird, ou in marvelous, iou in gra- 
cious, glorious. 


arife com gen- 
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Articulate founds 
tle {tops or inter pofitions, and guic 
removals » of the tongue and lips, 
jointly with the inarticulate, made 
ule ot informing fy lables and words, 


as ab, ba, pa, an, WH ‘a f if ry 7 aber, 
jather, mother, naturally uttered by (To be continued.) 
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EW difquifitions are attended 
with more difiiculry, than to 
account for that reciprocal contempt 
every nation entertains for the cul- 
toms and manners of another: but if 
we proceed with caution in the en- 
quiry, we fhall, perhaps, be con- 
vinced, that it owes its origin to 
vanity. It is with nations as with 
individuals; every man 
himfelf infallible, places contra 
tion in the clal{s of otfunces, 
neither efteem nor admire ar 
thing in another, but wi 
dles fometh ing in hirmfelf:; 
nation efteems i in others only 
ideas as are analogous to her own, 
while every contrary opinion is be- 
held with contempt. 

The Arab, perfuaded of the in- 
fallibility of his Khalif, langhs at the 
credulity of tae Tartar, who be- 
lieves the Great Lama immortal. 
The Negro, who pays his adora- 
tions to a root, the claw of a lobfter, 
or the horn of an animal, fees no- 
thing on the earth but au immenie 
mats of Seliiet, and laughs at the {car- 
cny of gods among the Europeans, 
Thus every nation, convinced that 
fhe is the fole po Te flor ot wiidom, 
confiders all others as fo ma 
nearly rejembles 
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mia lambs, and children. Thefe 
iculations, by reafon of their ufe 


with the vowels, are named co7/a- 
nants, from the Latin word conf. NO, 
to found with or in conjun ction. 
This d iption of articulate and 
inarticulate founds, is ne cellary asa 
firft principle or foundation in our 
preient fubject, and will be found 
of the utmoit utility to thofe, who 
with to fpeak and fing proper! 
diftinétly, and elegantly. 
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; 
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the Marian iflands, who being per- 
{uaded that theirs was the only 
language in the univerie, conclu ded 
that all other men were deftitute of 
the gift of {peech. 

Should a Sage defcend from hea- 
ven, and in his conduct confit only 
the lighs of reafon, he would be 
wnivertally confidered as a fool; 
and, like the phylician whom, as 
Socrates fays, the paftry-cooks ac- 
cuted before a tribunal of chi! 
for having prohibited the cath g of 
tarts, be 
It would be in vain for 
him to fupport his opinions by the 
{trongeft demo nitrations; ail 
nations would be, with relpect to 
him, like the notion of hump-back- 
ed people, among whom, as the 
Indian fabulifts fay, came a god, 
beautiful, young and well-propor- 
tioned. This ged, they add, enter- 
ed the capital, where he was foon 
{urrounded by a multitude of the 
inhabitants ; bis figure appeared ex- 
traordinary, and their laughter and 
taunts declared their aftoniihmentr, 
They would even have carried 
their affronts ftill farther, had nor 
one of the inhabitants, who had 
doubtlefs feen other wen, in order 
to prote¢t him, cried out, ** O my 
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friends! what are you going to do? 
Let us not infult this unhappy piece 
ot deformity : ir heaven has lavifhed 
on us all the gifts of beauty; if it 
has adorned our backs with a moun- 
tain of flefh, let us be filled with 
gratitude, repair to the temple, and 
return thaks to the immortal gods.”’ 

Chis fable is the hiftory of human 
vanity. All people admire their 
own defects, and detpife the con- 
icary qualines. ‘To fucceed in any 
country, We muft carry the hump 


’ 


of the nation into which we 


here are in every country bat 
few advocates who plead the caule 
oi the neighbouring nations. 

eet men perceive the ridicule of 
their oWn nation, Which they cove; 
from the eye of realon ; while, ull- 
der a foreign name, they laugh at 
their own tolly: but there are till 
Jewer nations capable of improving 
by fuch advice. All are to icrupu- 
jloully attached to the intereft of 
Vanity > that in every countr Y> 


ihey give the title of wile only to 


we ye . 
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Venerable clergyman ina 


é neighbouring itate, crieved 
—~ ‘ . 
lo tee te do¢trine of unrverjal fai 
’ n prevailing in his parifh, was 


delirous of preventing its progres 
by convincing Mr. M — the 
preacher of the doctrine, that his 
fyitem was tule 





riptural and danger- 
ous to fociety. For this pu . pote he 
re quefled the com] pany of Mr. M—-— 
an evening, and being too old to 
manace the argument with dexteri- 
ty lumielf, he delired a young clerg: 
man of his acqmaintance to attend 
nd affit himx. The aged gentleman 
epee d the convertation of the even- 


rig by informing his younger bro- 
ther in the miniitry, that he had 
reguciled the company of Mr, M—~ 


ote 


thofe who are fools from the corti 
mon fo lly. 

But however great the folly of 
mankind may be, it is certain, that 
if they would often fay themfelves, 
‘““No perifon is free from error, 
why then fhould I think myfelf a- 
e? may I not be de- 
ceived in thole very things I main- 
tain with the gre ateft reiolution ?” 
li men had this idea habitually pre- 


lone infallii 


feut to their minds, ey would be 
more on thei guard again it vanity, 
more attentive to the - objections of 
their adverfaries, and better pre- 
pared to receive the force of truth: 
they would be more mild, more in- 
clined to toleration, and doubtlefs 
jorm a meaner opinion of their own 
wiidom. Socrates frequently re- 
peated, “ All I know is, that I 
know nothing.” In our age, we 
know every thing, except what 
Socrates knew. Men would not lo 
often fall into error, Were it not 
for their own ignorance ; and their 
tolly becomes the more incurable 

trom believing themielves wile. 
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and him felf, in order to have the 
doet ne « i ‘irk 

dil¢ ed m his pretence, tor 2 
thought Mr. M——might be con- 
viliced of his error; but he was too 
old himielt to manage the debate— 
he thereiore detired the young cler- 
gyinan to enter upon the argument 
with Mr. M——** Why fir,” repli- 
ed the gentleman with his ufual ad- 
dreis, Je lusChrift £7 ‘YS, He that be- 


/ 


j ,? 

“* lieveth (hall be faved, and he that 
§6 delice th not fhall be damned; but 
“7 ir. Manne'l ays, No U p fhall be 
** damned; the diipute detreler e is 
es 


wholly between J {us Chrift, 
sé ’ WwW 


ana sl. M——and ] wilh to 


“be excufed from an _ interfer 


” 
66 ehce. 


Columbian 


‘TRANSLATION of O 


ar 


{AN S$ beautiful dd- 
to the SUN. 
of Pi 


rolieft o’er my he 


(Bya youny venti man 
“Vhou that Y 

O Round as my father ’s buckler {pread, 
Whence are, O Sun, thy beams fo bright, 
Whence is thy everlafting light! 
When they thy awful beauty fpy, 
The pale ftars hide them in the tky ; 
And, cold and P ule, at light of thee, 
The moon finks in the wettern fea. 
"Thou thew ft alone thy beaut 
Who can atte 


rt 
ladelpita. ) 


Aci, 


uus facc- 

nd thee in thy race! 
The oaks of mountains fall away ; 

With years the mounts themlelv: 


s decay . 
The ocean fhrinks and grows again, 
form doth not retain; 
But thou for ever art the fame, 
Rejoicing in thy courfe of flame. 

When tempetts dark o’erfpread the tkies, 
When lightnings flafh, and winds arile, 
Thou fthew’ft from clouds thy beautcous 

iorm, 


the moon her 


And laughett at the raging flerm. 
No more to Ojlian art thou 
No more he fees thy beamy light ; 
Whether thy hair, « 
Floats on the clouds, in 
Or, hall’ning 
Thou tre by 
Perha} 


Thy years Wiis DAVE All CI i 


bright, 


air, of yellow dye, 


th’ eaftern fky ; 
to thy pia of reit, 
ft at the ates o’ th’ weit. 
u for a time doft fhine : 
like mune ; 
In cleuds thou fhalt be fleeping found, 
Regardlefs of the morning’s found, 
Rejoice then, in thy youu ful years, 
Dark and unlovely age appears. 

lis like t! pale nioon’s ¢ lim’ring ligt t 
Which fines thro’ broken clouds of nig ht 
When on the hills the mift is feen, 
Vhe bl 


Thinking that « 


, 


blait of north ts on the plain, 


holts’ pale forms are near, 


it icur. 


Aue sOlCly Cravesics inrinks W 


10 OW Minis A 


ry 
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‘HE gracious Matter of mankind, 


Whe knew us Vain, and Weak and 


| } 
Visllu, 


Parnatiliad. 


In mercy, tho’ in anger, faid, 

‘That man fhou’d earn his daily bread ; 
Who counteracts the order given, 
Difputes the high behelt of Heaven. 


Poor Fiorio, at the ardent age 
When youth fhou'd ruth on Glory’s ftage ; 
When Life fhou'd open ftrefh and fair, 
And Hope advance with {miling air ; 
Of youthful gaiety bereft, 
Had fearce an unbroach’d pleafure left ; 
He found already to his colt, 
‘The thining glois of life was loft ; 
And Plealure was fo coy a prude, 
She fled the more the more puriued. 
But Fiorto knew the Worn, chat Scie 

ence 

Set Senfe and Learning it defiance ; 
H« thought the world to him was known, 
Whereas he only knew the Towa; 
In men this blunder ftill you find, 
All think their little fet— Mankind. 


His mornings were not {pent in vice 
Twas k 
W 


unging, launtering, cating ic 


up an 1 down trom fitreet to itreet 


? 

Full fifty times the youth in t 
He hated cards, detefted drinking, 
But ftrell’d to fhun the toil of thinking; 

> 
: | was doing me t] if p was fils Curie 
Is there a vice can pl 1¢ us Worle ¢ 
ihe wretch who digs the mine tor bread, 
Or ploughs, that others may be ied, 
Feels ] is lat gue than that decr ed 
Co him who cannot think, or read. 
Not all the fwruggle of temptation, 
Not all the furious war of paiheon, 
Can quench the fpark of Glory’s fame, 
Or blot out Virtue’s very nagne ; 
Like the true tafte for genuine faunter, 
No rival paiiions can fupplant he: 
they rule in fhort and quick fucceflion, 
But Stovn keeps one long, fait pofleiiion; 


, 


} 
Uy, 


\mbition’s reign is quickly clos 


ly ufurper Rage is loon depos‘d ; 


Intemperance, where there’s no tempta 


tion, 
aA , 
Makes voluntary abdication ; 
yrants thort the {trifle 


Rave Ts ’ 
adie ANMULEWLEL 1D 


Of other t 


er aOl slag 
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The Evicurne—A fragment. 


NE tafte, Bretranio’s foul poffefs'd, 


The mafter paflion of his breatt ; 
Not one of thofe frail, tranfient joys, 
Which, by poffeflion, quickly cloys ; 
This blifs was folid, conttant; truce, 
*T was ation, and ‘twas paflion too; 
For tho’ the bufinefs might be finifh’d, 
The pleafure fcarcely was diminifh'd ; 
Did he ride out, or fit, or walk, 
Still he liv’d o'er again in talk 
This keen, this ever new delight, 
His joy by day, his dream by night. 
Twas eating did his foul allure, 
In fhort, a modifh Epicure; 
Tho’ once this word, as 1 opine, 
Meant not fuch men as live to dine, 
Yet all our modern wits affure us, 
‘That’s all they know of Ericunus: 
They fondly fancy, that repletion 
Was the chief good of that fam’d Grecian, 
To live in gardcus full of flowers, 
And talk philofophy in bowers, 
Or, in the covert of a wood, 
To defcant on the fovercign good, 
Might be the notion ef their founder, 
But they have notions vaftly founder ; 
Their bolder ftandards they crest, 
To form a more voluptuous {c& ; 
Old Er:cuavs wou’'d not own ’em, 
A dinner is their fummum bonum. 
You’ll rather find fuch {parks as thefe 
Like Ericurus’ deitics; 
Like them they laugh at human cares, 
And with difdain view all affairs. 
Perrario had embrac'd with glee, 
This practical philofophy. 


et 


Advice to the Fair Sex. 


TTEND, ve fair, while | impart 
de The fecret how to pleafe ; 
‘the rudiments of beauty’s art 
Are fhort, and only thefe : 


All flatt’ry learu hetimes to thun, 
Nor once that fyren hear ; 

Know, praife for virtue net your own, 
Is fatire motk fevere. 


Piste’ry, the Lethe of the foul, 
No fcicnce leaves behind ; 

Worle than the fell Circcan bowl, 
It poifons all the mind. 


Vie not in gold, bright {parkling flone, 
Or brighter {parkling eyes, 
The value of the fair is known, 


Vor thee the good defpile. 


Parnaffiad. 


What though the f{pring’s Elyfian glow, 
On either cheek were feen; 

Or whiter than the virgin fnow 
Your neck’s pellucid fkin ; 


Yet pride or affe@ation thefe, 
Will more than age deform ; 
And envy, worfe than pale difeafe, 
Shall wither every charm, 


True wit exifts but with good-nature, 
The parent of politeneds ; 

Let that illumine every feature, 
And lend the eye its brightnefs. 


Virtue is grace and dignity, 
*Tis more than royal blood, 

A gem the world’s too poor to buy—~ 
Would you be fair—be good. 


Tur PARTING. 


Tranflated from the Italian. 


DIEU, my fair! this haplefs day 
Tears me from al] my joys away, 
Remov’d from Love and thee : 
Who knows, O—caufe of all my pain, 
if thou wilt hear me once complain, 
Or lefe one thought on me! 


Yet, to regain my loft repofe, 
My penfive mind fhall foothe its woes, 
For ever fix’d on thee 
On thee fhall every thought attend ; 
But wilt thou ever condeicend 
To fix one thought on me? 


On difant fhores my mournful groans 
Shali afk the melancholy ftones, 

Where can my charmer be? 
From morn to eve my fearch fhall lah; 
But who can tell if thou wilt cat 

Onc fingle thought en me! 


In fancied feenes, the happy {pet, 
Where thou and blifs were once my lot, 
My cheated mind fhal! fee ; 
A thoufand thoughrs thall wake my pain, 
But who can tell if thou wilt deiga 
To fix one thought on me! 


‘ There, thall I fay, in yonder grove, 
‘ To all my tender tales of love, 
* Difdainful would fhe be : 
* Yet foon her gentle hand J prefs’d, 
¢ Again I hop'’d;—but can her breaf 
* Retain one thought of me !’ 





Parnaffiiad, 


Where’er thou goeR, in every land, 

What numerous flaves to thy command 
Thy conquering eyes thall fee ! 

Ye Gods! who knows, if, fair and young, 

Thy heart, ‘midftfuch a flattering throng, 
Will keep one thought for me ! 


Yet think thy lover’s only aim 

Wasa pire, generous, mutual flame, 
And what his pains mutt be; 

Think what he feels at this farewel ; 

Think, deareft maid;—Ah! who can tcll 
if e’er thou’lt think on me! 





Lines in Praif of MIR T H. 
ET others, anxious for a lafting name, 
4 Bow down fubmillive at the gate of 
famre ; 
Immortal wreaths befeech her to entwine, 
And make their 
What boots the bubble praife that fame 
can give, 
That praife umh 
As to myfelf, when I refign my breath, 
And lie extended in the houfe of Death, 
I value not what friend (if friend I have) 
With fading flowers may idly drefs my 
grave; 
Orwho awhile may quote my trifling lays, 
And kindly give fome little fhare of praife: 
So little fond of what the world calls Fame, 
As dies. my body, fo | with my name. 
Mean while, each brifk emotion as I feel, 
Vil pay with Mirth, and trip up Sorrow’s 
heel. birth; 
Sure fome blithe fpirit fmil’d upon my 
For fince 1 rambled on this {peck of earth, 
I've lov’d to laugh, tho’ Care ftood frown- 
ing by, 
And pale Misfortuneroll'd hermeagreeye, 
While caty Confcience builds her eafy 
neft 
Within my bofom, and there at reft, 
Why not indulge the fallies of the foul? 
Why flop the tides of pleafure as they roll? 
Shall peevifh veterans, of rigid mould, 
Who think all wifdom center'd in the old 
Shall fuch (though aged merit I revere) 
Blockade niy fancy in its bold career ? 
No :—light of heart, as leng as health re- 
mans, {my veins ; 
And guides her puppet fpirits through 
Thre’ life’s thick buille I will edge my 
way, 








future memories divine ; 


,;aer live 
Lo 


, when they no lon- 


fits 


And join the laughing chorus af the day: 

Though fhort-liv’d wit fhould ridicule 
my name, 

firive to brand 


fof Same; 

And mic with the mark 

Though fools, who form no judgment of 
their own, 

Whom nature never meant to think alone, 
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Who deal out praife at random, or con- 
demn { them) 
(Or right, or wrong, ‘tis all the fame to 
rhough fuch infult me, calmly hall I fit, 
And grin at folly, as | laugh at wit. 
With juft fo much religion in my heart, 
As will, I truft, fecure my deathlefs part; 
With pure contentment ever in my fight, 
That makes the weight of poverty feem 
light ; fme why, 
With two fuch friends, ye grave ones, tell 
Tell me, in fober fadnefs, fall I cry? 





To FORTUN &. 
Pes blames thee not? 
the rich, the poor, 


The man who begs, or who commands 


thy ftore, 
The high, the low, the humble, and the 
great, [ wait. 


Who hoard thy treafures—or thy favours 

Ali, all alike thy partial bounty blame-—— 

Yet all thy votaries rarTIAL BOUNTY 
claim. [tur’d 

Smile once fweet Gonpess, fays the rap- 

Oh, let not all my prayers be fpent in 
vain ! 

Give but the lovely Stella to my arms— 

For fhe—ye Powers!—for fhe has soxtw 
charms. 

The jolly widower——whom a month ago, 

We faw half-drown’d in floods of rea/ woe; 

Now to recruit his purfe,and chear his life, 

Prays Fortune to beftow a BriLLiaNr 
wife ; 

One who in diamonds, and in rubies fhines, 

And vies in wortra with 
mines. 

The nymph whofe morning toil, whofe 
evening care, 

Spreads tor the man of wealth the fubtle 
{nare; fyrace— 

For him adjufts each look—affumes each 

And calls fortheverycharm from Beauty’s 
face, 

Say—is it happinefs the has iri view ?— 

Or, laughing Fortune, does fhe honour 

you ? 


wain, 


> % 1.) 
Peru's golden 


{fong lay 
The Port too—whofe foft—-whofe fing- 
Carols the rifing, or declining day, 
Whofe pleafing ftrains falute the welcome 
ipring, 
Or penfive numbers mourn heronthe wing; 
r’re he implores the affiflance of the Nine, 
Claims Fortrune’s fmiles—and worhhip’s 
at her hhrine, 
The puff of praife folicits of the dame, 
"Tis ali he aiks—the empty breath of 
FamMe— 


—The fickle Godief oft the boon denies, 


Derides his wifh—and gives the wind his 


fighs.— 
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A fimole enigmatical anfrver to the enigmatical 
Lift of Patriets, publifbed in the Columbian 
Magazine, for December, 1 789. 


I. 
S* George is your faint, I'll make bold 
A to lay 
Of a warrior, two feventh’s is WA: 
And they are confpicuous who /binc ; 
The confonant’s G, prepofition is to ; 
And Nis the half of the negative no : 
Ihefe the name of an hero define, 
il. 
Amongft Irael’s tribes, give the left- 
handed place, 
Before half a nation of Gallican race ; 
And with twe-thirds of iné write next 
line ; 
From the reafoning art, at an inn repofe Z, 
A philofophical patriot, diftinétly ‘twill 
{pell : 
In whom phyficks and politicks join. 
ll. 
Inachus’s daughter, was Jo the cow; 
And, “ of have,” the reverfe, & is one 
fixth, I trow ; 
To which add the confonant N. 
With vowel the firft, and three fourths of 
my dame, 
And a third of sir Quelq’ chofe, you may 
fpel] out a name, 
The plural of th’ Father of Men. 
IV 
Now take a conjunction To’ without 
compunetion, 
Say maf: {or to anfwer our plan $ 
fake a Mif'in a puff, from my Lady- 
gay’s muff, 
Half a dinnet will make out the man. 
V. 
The Baptift’s the man, and for hen, we 
fay Han, 
For the female bird, changing a letter ; 
Half a cock-lolt then join’d, in Bolton 
you'll find 
A patriot, and no where a better. 
VIL. 
Good King John, ‘twas laid down, the 
claims uf his crown, 
And the freedom of England contefs’d, 
For the fweet month of May, for M 
Miltake F, 
And our patriot’s name I’ve exprefs'd. 
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Thy blef return, O! let me fing, 
And aid my langnid lays : 

Let me not fink in fleth tupine, 

While all creation at thy fhrine 
its annual tribute pays. 


Efcap’d from Winter's freezing pow’r, 

Each bloffom greets thee, and each flower; 
And foremoft of the train 

(By Nature’s artlefs hand-maid drefs'd) 

‘The fnow-drop comes in lilied veft, 
Prophetic of thy reign, 


The lark now ftrains his tuneful throat, 

While every loud and fprightly note 
Calls Echo from her celi; 

Be warn'd ye nymphs that liften round, 

A beauteous maid, became a found, 
The maid that lov’d too well. 


The bright-hair'd fun, with warmth di- 
vine, 
Bid tree and fhrub, and {welling vine 
Their infant buds difplay ; 
Again the ftreams refreth the plains, 
Which winter bound in icy chains, 
And {parkling blefs his ray. 


Life-giving zephyr breathes around, 
And inftant glows the enamell’d ground 
With Nature's varied hues; 
Not fo return’s our youth decay’d, 
Alas! nor air, nor fun, nor fhade, 
The {pring of life renews. 


The fun’s too quick revolving beam 
Apace diffolves the human dream, 
And brings th’ appointed hour ; 
Too late we catch his parting ray, 
And movrn the idly wafted day 
No longer in our pow’r. 


Then happieft he, whofe lengthen’d fight 
Purfues, by Virtue’s conftant light, 

A hope beyond the fkies ; 
Where frowning Winter ne’er thal] come, 
But rofy Spring for ever bloom, 

And Suns eternal rife. 
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Slumbering bee by love unfeen, 
Had in a bed of rofes been. 
‘The God was ftung, the wound was fore 
Anguifh made the urchin rear. 
Away he flew with all his might, 
To feek his Mother Venus bright : 
“ Mamima, your fon is kill’d,”” he cries, 
** Kill’d is your fon, your Cupid dies , 
« A little ferpent wounded me, 
** Wings it has, and’s call’d a bee. 
“ If a bee’s fling fo tharp can prove, 
“ How fharp, fays fhe, are wounds ef 
“ Jove! 
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O Nancy wilt thou gang 3 wi’ _te. 
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aan es = = 
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| Saas Spee Pea tet 
gang wi’ me, y as to leave the Sevesinn' town ? San 


— Seetieei 
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4 thou quit each ‘Ska fcene, Where hea wert faireft 
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SSS SS rae 
See 


‘oF f_the ae: ? Say, can’t thou quit each court - ly oe 
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@ 
} Where ein Sais fair - eft rg fair? ae — 


FESS — 


thou wert fair - ee 43 the foie? 


a eS 


O Nancy! when thou'rt far away 
Wilt thou not calt a with behind ? 

Say, canft thou face the parching ray, 
Nor thriak befuie the wiutry wind ? 
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) O ean that foft and gentle mien 

} Extremes of hardfhip learn to bear, 

ii Nor fad regret each courtly fcene, 
| Where thou wert faireft of the fair ? 






IIL. 
O Nancy! canft thou love fo true, 
i Thro’ perils keen with me to go, 

i Or when thy {wain mifhap may rue, 
To fhare with him the pangs of woe ? 

| Say, fhould difeafe or pain befal, 

. Wilt thou affume the nurfe’s care, 

: | Nor wiftful thofe gay {cenes recal, 

| Where thou wert faireft of the fair ! 






IV. 
And when at laft thy love fhall die, 
H Wilt thou receive his parting breath ? 
Wilt thon reprefs each ftruggling figh, 
And cheer with {miles the bed of death ? 
And wilt thou o’er his breathle(s clay 
Strew flowers, and drop the tender tear ? 
Nor then regret thofe {cenes fo gay, 
Where thou wert faireft of the fair ? 


a neta De LAI Tis a - 8 


4:3:0@ HR @: Ode to a young Lady on Drei. 
YMPHS I hate who, wan and pale, rn my fair, that lucid ftream 
Borrow art, if nature fail; Adown the {miling valley ftray ; 


ee ean auamend 


Brifk and blooming let her be, Wou'd art attempt or fancy dream 
She’s the girl admir’d by me! To regulate ite winding way. 
Sway’d by envy, fway'd by pride, So pleas’d I view thy fhining hair 
Which the gems of beauty hide, In loofe difhevell'd ringlets flow ; 
Fair as Venus tho’ ‘fhe be, Not all thy art, not all thy care, ; 
She’s notform’d the girl for me! Can there one fingle grace beftow. 
She whofe voice and wit can dart Survey again that verdant bill, 
Tranfports thrilling thro’ the heart, With native plants enamell’d o'er; 
Free from pride, from envy free, Say, can the painter's utmoft fkiil 
; She’s the girl admir’d by me! Inftru& one flow’r to pleafe us more? 
Who with negligence of art, As vain it were, with artful dye, 
Perform s the fprightly dancer’s part ; Tochange thebloom thy cheeks difclofe; i 
Young and biooming, blithe, and free, And, oh! may Laura, ere fhe try, \ 
She's the girl admir’d by me! With freth vermillion paint the rofe. 


Nor pradtis'd fmile, nor borrew’d grace, Hark! how the woodlark’s tuneful throat 


Should lend a luftre to her face, Can every ftudy’d grace excel ; 


By nature let her painted be, Let ert conflrain the rambling note, — 
She’s the girl admir’d by me ! And will fhe, Laura, pleafe fo well! 

If falfe the ne’er thall break my reft, Oh! ever keep thy native eafe, 

Vil tear her from my wounded breatt ; Ry no pedantic law confin'd; ‘ 
And another fair as fhe, For Laura’s voice is form'd to plea‘« 


Shall be found the girl for me. If LLaura’s words be not unkind. 
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‘The 
FOREIGN 


FRANCE. 

toe lateft accounts from Europe, in- 

form us, that the National Afflem- 
bly, of France, ftill continue the forma- 
tion of their conftitution, in the utmof 
harmony; that on New-year’s-day a de- 
putation of fixty members from that bo- 
dy waited on the King and Queen, with 
refpectful and loyal addreffes ; and that, 
fo late as the 16th of January, the King 
continued to refide at Paris, beloved and 
refpected by all his fubjedts. 

Thus it appears that the accounts, of 
the King’s flight frem Paris, which have 
appeared in olr news-papers, were with- 
out foundation. It is ftrange that the 
people of America fhould give currency 
or credit to fuch fabrications. Surely the 
very abfurdity of thefuppofedintelligence 
ftamped it with the mark of falfhood. 
Why fhould he fly from an affectionate 
and loyal people, over whom he reigns 
with honour, and in perfedt fafety? 

The National Affembly, proceeding on 
the firm but great principles of moral and 
political wifdom, have admitted the Cor- 
ficans to a participation of all the rights 
and privileges of free citizens. They al- 
ways difpley a fpirit of moderation and 
jultice. Their refolution to double the 
pay of the army, and to make govern- 
ment ref{ponfible to the public creditors 
for the payment of the national debt, are 
mafterly ftrokes of policy. The patriotic 
donations, though in a high degree libe- 
ral, are yet inadequate to the grand ob- 
jet of reftoring order to the finances. 
But order will foon fpring from confi- 
dence in the public adminiftration, if it 
proceeds as it has begun, and the im- 
mente refources of France are called forth 
into operation by her able flatefmen. 


Paris, January 2. Yefterday even- 
ing, at fix o’clock, the members deputed 
from the Afiembly, prefented themfelves 
before the King; when the Prefident pro- 
nounced the following addrefs : 

“IRE, 

‘ The National Affembly comes to of- 
fer to your Majefly that tribute of love 
and refpe&t which is at alitimes your du 
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CHRONICLE, 


INTELLIGNCE. 


—the reftorer of the public liberty; the 
foveregin, who, under circumftances the 
moft difficult, could liften to nothing but 
his affeion for the royal people, of 
whom he is the Chief, merits all our ho- 
mage; and we therefore prefent it with 
the moft perfe& devotion. 

* The reprefentatives of the nation can 
now prefume to affure your majefty, that 
his paternal folicitudes are approaching to 
an end—This confideration adds to the 
zeal with which they profecute their la- 
bours, and confoles them amidft the ne- 
ceflary delay of their proceedings. 

© They look forward to that happy day, 
when appearing in a hody before their 
Prince, the friend of his people, they 
fhall prefent to him a code of laws, cal- 
culated for his happinefs and for that of 
all Frenchmen; when with refpe&ful 
tendernefs they fhall fupplicate a beloved 
fovereign to forget the diforders of a tem- 
peftuous feafon, and to recolle@ nothing 
but the profperity and contentment which 
he fhall have imparted to the faireft king- 
dom of Europe; and when your Majefty 
fhall difcover, from experience, that on 
the throne, 28 in the more obfcure ranks 
of life, am obedience to the movements 
of a generous mind forms the fource of 
every real pleafure. 

‘ His Majefty will then be convinced 
of the loyalty of his fubje@s. He will 
find tiat they not only deteft, but know 
alfo how to fupprefs, all licentious tu- 
mults; that at the moment when their 
proceedings gave caufe to the late alarms, 
they had no other end in view than to 
ftrengthen the legitimate authprity, and 
for that virtuous monarch by whom they 
are to be adminiftered |’ 

The KING’s ANSWER. 
* Gentlemen, 

‘1 am greatly fenfible of thefe new 
teftimonies of affe@tion which you prefent 
me in the name of the Nationa! Aflembly. 
I have no with but for the happinefs of 

fubjeAs; and I entertain the fame 
h pe with you that the year which is now 
about to commence will be, to all France, 
an epoch of happinefs and protperay.’ 


Ihe deputation then r paired to the 
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apartment of her majefly, and prefented 
the following 

ADDRESS to the QUEEN. 
* Madam, ' 

* The tribute of refpe& which the Re- 
prefentatives of the nation now come to 
offer, is mo more a vain ceremonial.— 
You equally partake of the glory, and of 
the difqtict of a fovereign, whoie virtues 
are equally revered in both hemifpheres. 
You watch without ceafing over the hap- 


pinefs of a prince, who is ever worthy the » 


effection of all Frenchmen. Fvery citi- 
zen knows with what tendernefs you rear 
thofe amiable children*, for whom we 
fecl fo ftrong an intereft ; and it is in the 
name of Frenchmen, impreffed with loy- 
alty and fenfibility, that with the moft 
refpe@ful devotion, we prefent our ho- 
mage.’ : 
The QUEEN’s ANSWER. 
* Gentlemen, 7 
‘ | hear with infinite fenfibility - 
lan ‘of the prefent utation, andl 
sail Sees to affure che eaashos of the 
National Affembly of this featiment,’ 
* The Dauphin, with the young Prince/s 
bis fifter, flood at this time at the fide of ber 
majehy, * , 


GERMANY. 

The Eimperor’s health is bad, and his 
political fituation ftill worfe, | For tho’ 
he has been fuccefsful againft the Turks, 
in the laft campaign; yet it is probable 
that neceflity will make him endeavour 
to bring about a peace, with a view to 
carry his arnis againft his late Belgic fub- 
jets, who have embracéd a very favour- 
able jun@ure to affert their freedom. The 
Empcror, by the revolt of the Nether- 
lahds, has loft a nett revenue of 26 milli- 
ons of florins, annually. 

He is alfo likely to be engaged in a war 
with P. uffia and Poland, who are about 
to form an alliance offenfive and defen- 
five. © The fuccefs of Jofeph and the Em- 
ne of Ruflia, againft the Ottonian Porte, 

as alarmed their neighbours; and roufed 
them to curb their ambition, and pre- 
ferve the balance of power in Europe. 

A noble enthufiafm, in the caufe of li- 
betty, a&tuated the Flemith patriots, in 
their glorious conteft with the Imperial 
forces. They regerded the mumerons ti- 
tles and armorial bearings of Jofeph I. 
with contempt ; and the numbers, the dif 
cipline, and the arms of his troops, with- 
out fear. They did not long decline, but 
courted a confiG@. German mercenarics, 
under the condué& of venal commanders, 
ivefe to the havock of war, infti- 
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gated by the hope of plunder and the 
thirt of blood. ‘The enormities that en- 
{ned inflamed a high femfe of honoar, 
and fpirit of juitice, into uaconquerable 
and irrcfiftible revenge. At Tournhout, 
at Ghent, at Bruffcis, the Flemith pea- 
fauts and c:tizens rufhed fearlefs into the 
very throat of war, {prung onthe cannow 
pointed to their hearts, turned them a- 
gainft the enemies, and boldly converted 
the engines of flavery into initruments of 
freedom. Thus, for the confolation of 
humanity, we fiod the higheti {pirit and 
moft determined courage where we wouid 
with to find them :—not on the fide of 
tyranny, and the fervice of the fordid and 
favage paftions, but in the interefts, and 
under the ftandard, of jultice. © 

As defpots, in the g'erious condud of 
thé Flemifh patriots, have a conlpicuous 
inftance of the power of combination o- 
ver a reverence of eftablifhed govern- 
ments, fo military chiefs are thereby 
taught, that the parade of diicipline, and 
all the pomp and apparatus of war, are 0 
little avail when they are encountered by 
fuperior numbers and equal courage. In 
the tumult and confufion of a {pirited at- 
tack all the formalities of the adjutant and 
drill-fergeant are forgotten; undifciplin- 
ed troops, united and imipelled by fomy 
ftrong and common paffion, make as vi- 
gorous an onfet as veteran armies, 

The celebrated Henry Vandernvot, the 
leader of the patriots, is at once the Wath- 
ington and the Franklin of the Nether- 
lands, he unites a high fpirit ef liberty 
and juftice with a natural fagacity, a phi 
lofophical genius, and a learned and libe- 
ral education. His merit has rendered 
him confpicuous, and raifed him to the 
proudef eminence on which any mortal 
tan be placed—the office of Di@tator, con- 
ferred in times of trouble, by the courfi 
dence ofhis countrymen. | 

Should the Emperor die, he will be 
fucceeded by Peter Ecopold, grand duke 
of Tufcany. Tt is difficult to fay what 
change fuch an event might produce iti 
the affairs of Europe. This man is of an 
ealy, mild, and unafpiring difpofition, 
and will not, in ali likelihood, feck for 2 
further acquifition of territery. His Ita- 
lian fubjeéts have enjoyed happinefs, un- 
der his fovereignty, which gives the Ger- 
niams favourable hopes of him, fhould he 
fucceed to the Imperial crown. Though 
the Flemings have thus far acquired their 
freedom, and are now eftabliihing a re- 
publican government; yet tlic coming of 
Leopold to the throne would be the bett 
fecurity for the enjoyment of therir libes 
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ties—-He would either permit them to re- 
tain their new government, or he would 
make them happy under a mild monar- 
chial one. 


PRUSSIA ann POLAND, 

The affairs of Poland are at prefent in 
a_ critical fituation. ‘The {pirit of liberty 
has been diffufed among the peafants of 
that country, and cannot be otherwile al- 
layed, than by a complete eftablifhment 
of their rights. A Dict for that purpofe, 
however, afflembled at Warfaw, in De- 
cember laft, and were {till fitting when 
our laft accounts came away. ‘The out- 
lines of a réformed conttitution had been 
reported by a committee, of which the 
King of Pruffia had declared himfelf the 
Protector and Guarantze, 

The prefent fituation vi his neighbours, 
together with a great military force, gives 
the King of Pruflia no fmall degree of in- 
fluence, in the north of Europe. His ar- 
my confifts of above 300,000 men; and 
Poland has 60,000. »hould the propofed 
alliance take place between thefe two 
powers, Jofeph and Katharine muft give 
up every idea of driving the Turks out of 
Europe. It is not the intereft of Pruflia 
to let thofe powers become teo for=' 
dable. It is highiy probable that Pruflia 
will alfo refit any attempt of the Emper- 
or to regain the Netherlands 


=<. me Beh Us 

_ The preparations making by the Turks 
for another campaign were great beyond 
example. They will go near to ruin the 
Turkish empire, as well as the Imperial 
Courts, who mutt employ an army to re- 
fit them. Three huudred and ten thou- 
fand men are in the prefent pay of the 
Grand Signior. 

The Turkith flect on the Black Sea is 
returned into port, very much damaged 
by tempefluous weather, and with the 
lofs of two thoufand failors; a lofs which 
the Turks find very difficult to repair. 

The Sultan has feut all his plate to the 
mint, and the great officers of ftate have 
followed his exanyple ; by thefe means, it 
is faid, an immediate fupply of 33 mil- 
tions of dollars, was procured. 

The Sultan has ftrifly forbid all his 
fubjects the ufe of gold and filver for or- 
nament or luxury; and iflued his orders, 
that all the males in his dominions, {tom 
the age ef 16 to 60 do hold themfelves in 
readinefs to march, if they are fummon- 
ed, for the defence of their country and 
velegion. 
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Should the feafon continue 2s open as 
the prefent appearances indicate, both ar- 
mies will take the ficld very early. he 
firft object of the Turks isthe re-capture 
of Oczakow. 

A very heavy fnow has entirely pre- 
vented all communications between [raa- 
fylvania and Wallachia. 

Chirty baggage waggons belonging to 
the Auitrians, have been buried in it. 


Tae SWEDES anv RUSSIANS 

Were preparing vigoroully for war, 
and great, indeed, mutt be the cffufion of 
human blood, in the approaching cam- 
paign, if a peace fhould not be concluded 
between the cemtending parties. 


PROGRESS 


of Lisert rye 

The generous flame fpreads rapidly — 
France, the Netherlands, and Poland have 
felt its divine influence, and are in a fair 
way of eftablifhing their freedom, on the 
ruins of tyranny and oppreflion. A few 
refleed ravs have alfo, in fome meafurc, 
enlightened the long benighted regions 
of Spain and the Pepe's dominions—At 
Madrid the Inquifition has thundered 
forth its anathemas, againft the fricnds of 
the revolution in France, and has prohi- 
bited the importation ot perufal of any 
pamphlets or other publications giving an 
account of the French revolution,—But 
notwithftanding the greateft vigilance of 
the police, fpirited pamphlets are fpread 
among the people. ‘(he Court is become 
lo jealous of ftrangers, that an order has 
been iffued, enjoining all, who cannot 
give fubitantial reafons for their tempo 
rary refidence in Madrid, to depart with- 
in fifteen days, under a penalty of fiity 
ducats. How wretched, how unenviable 
is that arbitrary power which is accom- 
panicd with fuch continual jealoufies and 
apprehenfions ! and how mutt the votarics 
of freedom exult in the pleafing profpect 
which opens upon them. Arbitrary 
power decays fait, and the rights of man- 
kind are, at length, in a fair way of be- 
ing refcued from beneath the footitools of 
monarchs and their minions. 

Though the carnage of our fpecics, im 
the north of Europe, has been {uch as to 
make humanity fhudder, it has, never- 
thelefs, been favourable to liberty, “The 
frierds of freedom, as welt im France as 
in the Netherlands,would have found a 
powerful apponent in the Emperor, were 
it not that his ambition had involved hina 
ma war with the Turks. 
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GREAT-BRITAIN. 

The Englith prints give us little intel- 
ligence relative to the affairs of their own 
country. They are generally filled with 
accounts of their neighbours, om the con- 
tinent of Europe, which are often mif- 
ftated, contradictory, and abfurd. Late 
private accounts from that country inform 
us, that the bufinefs of the flave-trade, 
the fettlement of the conftitution of Ca- 
nada, the alteration and amendment of 
the tobacco-bill, a plan for liquidating 
the whole of the unfunded debt, a bill in 
favour of the Roman Catholics, and the 
further profecution of Haftings’strial, were 
expected to come before parliament at 
their next meeting. We learn farther, 
that, by an order of his Majefty in Coun- 
cil, the export of wheat, wheat-flour, rye, 
rye-meal, barley, barley-imeal, malt, bread, 
bifcuit, oats, oat-meal and beans, is pro- 
hibited from every part in Great-Britain 
until further orders; and the import al- 
lowed, likewife until further orders, into 
England, Wales, and Berwick upon 
Tweed, at the low duties; which are, on 

Wheat - - 6d. per quarter 

Wheat-Flour - ad. per rr2ibs. 


Rye - - 34. per quarter 
Barley - - 2d. per quarter 
Oats - - ditto. 


The following were the market-prices 
of grain, &c. in London, the 4th of Ja- 
nuary latt : 

8. $. 
Englify Red Wheat 49a 53 fine 54-6 


Whitedo. 50a 54 fine 55-6 
River do. 454249 fine s0a52 
Rye 32.4 33 

Barley 23225 fine 26 
Oats 19 a 20 old 

Do. Poland 40a 220ld 

White Peas 27429 


Do. for boiling 35 per quarter 
Flour 42to 44 p. fack of 280lb. nett 
Foreign, Faftvriefland and Dutch Feed 
Oats 15 a 17 new; old 15-64 
17-6 
Do do. Brew do. 16-6 a 18-6; 
fineft 19 2 29 New 
Do. do. do. do. 18 a 19; finett 


20 a 21 Old 
Do By awed ie 
BENNINGTON, (Vermont) 


February 22. Nothing has yet tranf- 
pired from our commitlioners for fettling 
the boundary line between this flate and 
New-York, or from our delegates to Con- 


Flanders Feed Oatst5a17New, 
Old 16 to 18 

Irith ditto 14a 15-6, fine 16a 
17 per quarter. 

St. JOHN’s, (Antigua) 

Fanuary 12. By a St. Chiltopher’s pa- 
per of the 22d ult. we learn, that at Su- 
rinam, the fmall-pox lately raged with 
fuch dreadful violence, that within the 
fpace of two months upwards of 2500 pe- 
rifhed of that diforder. 

RHODE-ISLAND. 

Newport, March 17. Alas for poor 
Rhode-{fland ! doomed ftill to experience 
the evils attendant on anarchy and mif- 
rule. 

The Delegates of this place are juft 
returned from South-Kingtton, the Con- 
vention having rifen laft evening at 10 
o'clock, without accomplifhing the im- 
portant bufinefs of their appointment. 
The Convention ftands adjourned to the 
24th of May, then to meet at Newport— 
which favourite meafure was carried by a 
majority of one.—Every objection railed 
agaiuft the general government was clear- 
ly obviated ; but anti-federalifm, obftina- 
cy and ignorance, were triumphant. A 
committee was early appointed to draft 
and report a bill of rights, and amiend- 
ments to the conftitution: the former, I 
am told, is nearly a copy of the Virginia 
bill—the latter are faid to have been col- 
lected chiefly from amendments propofet 
by other ftates. Where any thing new 
has been introduced, ftupidity is the cha- 
racteriftic feature. The old game, of 
handing thefe to the people, is once more 
to be played; and yet no mode is pointed 
out whereby their fentiments are to be 
colle&ed. An adjournment till after our 
election is intended to ferve the purpofes 
of party, and obtain a re-election of the 
powers that be, or others of fimilar cha- 
racter. 

It is much to be lamented, that an 
exemption from foreign impoft and tov- 
nage was ever afked for or granted. The 
firit indulgence afforded our anti-feds an 
opportunity to difpofe of their fall pro- 
duce, and they muft be made to feel, be- 
fore they can be broughttoa fenfe of duty. 
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grefs: there remains fcarcely a doubt, 
however, that if the boundary line is fet- 
tled to the acceptance of our commiflion- 
ers, our acceflion to the federal union wil) 
be a matter eafily accomplifhed, on the 
moft honourble terms for Vermont. 
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The fituation of this rifing ftare, its 
natural ftrength, and encreafing popula- 
tion, the f{pirit and determination of its 
citizens, fo evidently demonftrated\ by the 
important exertions of the Green-moun- 
tain corps, &c. in the late war, are too 
ftriking and important advantages not to 
demand the immediate attention of Con- 
grefs, and cannot fail to attract the en- 
lightened penetration of a Wafhington, 
the inftant local difficulties are removed. 

NEW-+-YOR K, 

March 23. On Saturday laft arrived in 
this city, Thomas Fefferfon, Efq. Secretary 
of State for the United States of Amerita. 

By authentic information we learn, 
that, about the firit of February, a {mall 
party of Indians, belonging te the han- 
ditti of Cherokees who have been driven 
from their own tribes, and refide north- 
welt of the Ohio, furprized, near the 
Sciota, a boat going down the Ohio, kil- 
led four perfons, and took the reft pri- 
foners. 

This information was given to the com- 
manding officer at Fort-Harmer, by fome 
friendly Wiandots, who met in the woods 
the faid banditti of Cherokees withtwo pri- 
foners. The Wiandots further informed, 
that remnants of tie Shawanefe and the 
faid Cherokees feem determined on mif- 
chief the enfuing feafon. 

The legiflature of this ftate have paffed 
an act for laying out a road to Onoch- 
quaga, or near it, for which we have 
allowed rsool. It isto begin at the road 
leading from Minifink to Efopus, in the 
moft convenient place, and to extend 
northewefterly to the Delaware, and from 
thence to Onoehquaga, &c, and will in- 
terfeét the roads that lead to Cheningo, 
Unidilla, Mohawk river, and Albany, 

Extrad of a letter from Schenaady, 

March 16, 

“ From frefh accounts we learn, that 
the Englith are conftautly employed in 
adding to the ftrength oftheir forts ind 
pots on the north weftern frontier, keep 
a very watchful eye over all vifitants, and 
feem extremely jealous left amy of th 
United States people fhould be obfervant 
ef their proceedings. Several of the old A- 
merican refugees are faid to be refident in 
thofe pofts, who are moitly very poor, 
and depend wholly upon the royal ra- 
tions.”* 

St &@ GQG:tH t. «A 

RicuMonn, Mareh 11. On Saturday, 
Sunday, and Monday laft, the wind blew 
a.mere guft the chief part of the time, 
during which, it is faid, many barns have 
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been unroofed, and the greater part of 
the fences around the neighbouring plan- 
tations are laid even with the ground: 
fince which a heavy {now has fal'en, and 
the weather ftill continues extremely fe- 
vere. 

COLUMBIA (S, C.) Fanuary 27. 

The legiflature has laid a tax of eight 
fhillings and nine pence per centum, ad 
valorem, on lands, and two fhillings and 
eleven pence on all flaves, free negroes, 
mulattoes and muttizos, the fame fum on 
carriage wheels, eight fhillings and nine 
pence on every rool value of lands, lots 
and buildings, alfo, on every rool. value 
of ftock in trade, excepting all clergymen, 
merchants, fchool-mafters and mittreffes. 

PHRLLADELPHIA, 

The Honourable John Baptift Ah, 
Timothy Bloodworth, Hugh William- 
fon, John Steele, and Jahn Sevier, Riqrs. 
are elected members of the Houle of Re- 
prefentatives of the United States, for the 
ftate of North-Carolina. 

His Britannic Majefy has appointed 
Thomas M‘Donough, Efq. his Conful in 
Maflachutetts, Rhode-Iflan’!d, Connecti- 
cut, and New-Hampfhire, and John Ha- 
milton, Efq. his Conful in Virginia. 

Nineteen fail of fquare rigged veffels 
(that is fhips and brigs) were launched 
in this port in 1789, of which the whole 
were fouthern live oak, and fouthern ce- 
dar frames, equal to any in tke world.— 
The number of new veffels already en- 
gaged for the prefent year, are nearly as 
many as the whole of what was built latt 
year. 

On Monday the rsth int. 
tion of the Candidates for the Degree of 
Bachelor in Medicine was held 
Hall of the Univerfizy, in the prefence of 
his Excellency the Prefident of the Come 
monwealth, the Council and Affembly, 
and the Truftees of the inftitution, to- 
gether with a numerous and refpectable 
concourfe of literary chara@ers—when 
the following gentlemen appeared as can- 
didates (having been previoully examined 
in private) viz. 

John Baldwin, of New-York. 

George Cabell, of Virginia. 

Theophilus Elmer, of New-Jerfey. 

Plunket F. Glentworth, Philadelphia. 

William B. Dufficld, of Philadelphia. 

Matthew Henderfon, Lancalter coune- 

ty, Pennfylvania. 

Jonathan Kearfly, Cumberland, do. do. 

John Laws, Suilex, do. Delaware. 

John Wallace, Dauphin, do. Pennfyl- 

vania. 
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The Candidates were examined on Na- 
tural Philofophy, by the Rev. John Ew- 
ing, D.D. Provoft of the Univerfity.— 
On Anatomy, by William Shippen, M. 
D. Profeflor of Anatomy, Surgery, and 
Midwifery—On Chemittry, by James 
Hutchinfon, M. B. Profefflor of Chemif- 
try and Materia Medica.—And on the 
Theory and Practice of Phyfic, by Adam 
Kuhn, M.D. Profeffor of the Theory 
and Pradtice of Phyfic. 

The readinefsand accuracy which thecan 
didates difplayed in their anfwers, on the 
feveral fubje“ts of the examination, gave 
general fatisfa&iou, and refleed honour 
upon the Inftitutian. 

Wedaefday night, the 24th inf. about 
tr ocleck, a fire was difcovered in the 
counting-houfe af the Cotton Factory, at 
the upper end of Market-ftreet, in this 
city, which fuddenly fpread through the 
whole of the building, and entireiy con- 
fumed the fame, together with the new 
materials there, about 20 pieces of unfi- 
nifhed goods, and principal part of the 
machinery, Owing to the yigilance of the 
citizens, the dwelling-houle adjoining 
was preferved, with part of the machine- 
ry and the account books,—-Fortunately, 
a large quantity of fiaifhed and unfinifhed 


‘goods were removed from the factory 


a few days previous to the difafter. The 
Jofs is computed at 1000). exclulive of the 
buildings. : 
MARRIAGES. 
New-York, In the city of New-Yort, 
Mr. Francis Wainwright to Mifs Maria 
Staples. 
PeNNs¥LVvANIA. In Philadelphia, Ro- 
bert Patton, Efq. to Mifs Bridges. 
Marviann. In Baltimore, Captain 
Jonathan Davenport ta Milfs Peggy Du- 
chart ; Captain John Barry to Mrs. Dif- 
fenderfer; Captain Benjamin Bradhurit 
to Miis Delilaa Young. In Baltimore 
County, Robert Turnbull, Efg. (of Pe- 
terfburgh, Virginia) to Mrs. Sarah Bu- 
chanan. At Fairbill, William Dorfey, 
Efq. attorney at law, to Mifs Nancy 
Brooks. At Cheer Town, Mr Andrew 
Van Bibber, (of Baltimore) to Mils Sal- 
ly Foteman. ’ 
Vireinta. In Albemarle County, Tho- 
mas Randolph, jun. Efq. to Mils Patfey 
Jefferfon. Jeffe Lee, jun. to Mits Polly 
Hardaway of Dinwiddie County. Captain 
John M'Clenachan, of Alexandria, to 
Mrs. Ann Jenifer of Fairfax County. 
Geroraia. At Savanaah, Peter H. Mor- 


rel, Efq. tu Mifs Nancy Valleau. 


DEATHS, 

New-Hamesmirne. At Lydeborough 
Mrs, Ellingwood, confort of Mr. Samuel 
Ellingwood. At Exeter, Mr. Thomas 
Hayley, aged ror. 

Connecticut, At Somers, of a con- 
fumption, Mifs Bethiah Kingfbury, of 
Franklin, aged 18. Jt is remarkable, that 
three brothers and one fifter of this young 
lady have died, of the fame difeafe, with 
in the lait fix years; and that upwards of 
40 ot her ‘father’s relatioas have died of 
it, in 38 years—They were all fober in- 
duftrious people, and led a country life. 

New-Yorn. In the capital, Mrs. 
Hicks, relict of Whitehead Hicks, Efq. The 
honourable Anthony Hoffman, Efy. mem~- 
ber of the Senate, and onc of the Judges, 
of that State. Two Milfs Viflchers, 
daughters of Col. John Vifichers, of 
Green- Bufo, drowned un a fleighing-party 
by the ice giving way. 

New-Jersey. At New-Brun/wick, 
Mr. Ogden, aged 85; Mr. Thomas Tal- 
mage, aged 68; Mr. James Brown, aged 
67; and Mr. David Nevins. At Prinse/i- 
Anne, Somerfet County, Dr. Francis Che 
ney. 

Pennsytvanya, In Philadelpbia, Mrs 
Hannah Hiltzheimer, confort of Jacob 
Hiltzheimer, Efq; Mr. John Hart; Dr. 
Abraham Chovet, an emincpt anatomitt, 
and an extraordinary man, in the 86th 
year of his age. la York County, Col. Da- 
vid M‘Clellen, At Penn’s-valley, Major 
General Potter. 

Detawake. Near Neweaflie, Mr. 
Thomas Moore, aged 67; Capt. M. 
Morton, aged 61. Near Dower, Mr. 
James Caldwell. 

MaAryYLANa. At Baltimore, Mrs, Ma- 
ry Cox, relict of Capt. James Cox, who 
was killed at the battle of Germantown ; 
Mrs. Sarah Selman. In Talbot County, 
the Rev. John Gordon, D. D. aged 77. 
In Hartford County, Benjamin B. Norris, 
Efg. At £liton, Baruch Williams, Efq. 
and his confort ‘Mrs. Rache] Williams. 

Virainia, At Dumfries, the hon. 
William Grayfon, Efq. Senator in Con- 
grefs from the State of Virginia, In Ca- 
roline County, Dr. George Tod, aged 80. 
In Hartford Sounty, Mrs. Elizabeth Fitz- 
hugh, aged 61. In Orange County, Capt. 
John Lee, aged 82. In Northumberland 
County, Mr. William Thomas, aged 78. 
in King George. County, Mr. Kendale, aged 
84; Capt. Samuel Oldham, agedgr. Ia 
Nelfon County, (Kentuckey) Mr. Joha 
Purviance, formerly of Baltimore. 
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Prevail Prevail. 
In. tt cor. ht.|D. t5OD.f¢ O mean v.] Wind In. fete cor. ht.|D +. O 7 mean p. wind 


Rainy 

Overcatl 

Idem 

Fair, cold 

vercatt 

Rainy, fleet 

ld. ftormy Foygy 

Cloudy Rainy 

Idem Overcaft 

Fair, cold i ; jidem, rain 

Cloudy Idem 

Overcatt idem, rainy 

Idem Idem 

Fair NE Rainy 
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aTIONS. 
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JOROLOGICAL ORSERY 


NETEORO 


To CORRESPONDENTS. 


N the ftory of Marcus and Monimia we have taken the liberty to 

omit a few lines, and to fupprefs the hiftorical reference. At the 
fame time, we believe the ftrictures contained in them have been juft- 
ly merited ; but as the vice alluded to is not known in this country ; as it 
is in a fair way of becoming extinét, in every part of the world ; and, a- 
bove all, as we with to avoid every thing, which might be conftrued in- 
to a cenfure of any particular religious fect or denomination, we have 
thought the omiffions not improper. Thefe reafons, we doubt not, will 
be fufficiently fatisfactory to the author. 

The continuation of the Effay on mufic—conclufion of the natural hif- 
tory of the Capra Ibex and Capra Rupicapra—together with fome other 
communications, which came to hand too late in the month, for the pre- 
fent number, fhall appear in our next. 

Alas! poor Brutus! he might have faved himfeif the trouble of 


5 . 
{narling, where he can do no more. Had he written dispailionately we 


fhould, perhaps, have given him the information he demands. Our judg- 


ment was not “ hafty,’’ nor fhall we deviate from it to become fublervient 
to the views of any political party or their minions. Widely different 
are the objects of this work. Why will Brutus prefs the matter ? Are 
not the news-papers open ? 

To Juvenis we would fuggett the advice of the poet, ‘‘ Keep proba- 


bility in view”’. 


The Fpithalamium, by a Jerley correfpondent, is received, and will be 
attended to in courfe. 

The month of April, by W. N. would fuit better for January. 

April Day, by Eumenes, we are obliged to decline publifhing ; both on 
account of the dorrowed plumes with which it is decorated, and of the per- 


Sonal allusions which it evidently contains. The original parts of this po- 


em are not without merit, which makes us regret the more, that the au- 
thor fhould condefcend to interlard it with fragments of Britifh poetry. 

We have frequenily to lament the perverfion of good talents to unwor- 
thy purpoles— This is particularly the cafe in the indelicate poem entitled 
A peeper—The tame obfervation will apply to the author of Court/bip. 
We fhall never contaminate this work, with performances calculated to 
fuitule the cheek of Modeity with a bluth, bowever con{picuou: the abilities 
of the writers may be. 


Cominunications, not noticed, are under confideration. 
? Usility being our firft object, every communication refpecting the 


agriculture, the manufactures, and commerce, of the United States, 
thall meet with a grateful reception. 


Erratum in our lat, Page 170 for “ Count Shefiin’’ read Count Thefin. 
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